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W-150 
Wilson Official League “Aero Center” Base Ball 


Conforms exactly to all specifications of National and American 
Leagues. Due to a special winding process these balls are absolutely 
spherical and will not become lopsided in play—unconditionally guar- 
anteed for two full games. 


The Wilson Official League “Aero-Center” Ball has been subjected 
to every condition and test known to Major League baseball and has 
made good 100%. Each ball guaranteed perfect in balance, weight, 
circumference, resiliency and durability. The “Aero-Center” is spe- 
cially constructed of pure para gum. Covers of toughest horsehide 
obtainable. 


Adopted by scores of important leagues throughout the country in- 
cluding the Pacific Coast League and the American Association. 


Guaranteed Bats 


Another proof of Wilson quality! Bats built for Major League service 
guaranteed! That is your protection when you buy Wilson Bats. 

—and Thos. E. Wilson & Co. Baseball Uniforms are worn 
by leading teams everywhere. Write for swatch book and 
prices. 
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RELAY MEETS 


By 
John L. Griffith 


One of the outstanding devel- 
opments in the field of amateur 
sports is that of the growing im- 
portance of relay meets through- 
out the country. The University 
of Pennsylvania has conducted a 
Relay Carnival since 1895 and 
this athletic event has grown in 
importance until today it is the 
outstanding track and field meet 
of America. Mr. George Orton 
who manages the Pennsylvania 
classic year after year reports 
that the Penn Relays which will 
be held this year on April 24th 
and 25th will have a larger entry 
list than formerly and that a 
number of teams from outside 
the United States will compete. 


The Drake Relays have been 
successfully conducted for the 
last fourteen years. They have 
grown to such proportions that 
it has become necessary to tear 
down the old stadium and build 
a larger one and further the 
building of dressing rooms near 
the stadium has been found neces- 
sary. The Greater Des Moines 
Committee and Drake University 
are now busy formulating plans 
for the new stadium and field 
house which should be ready for 
use before the 1926 relays are 
held. 

Upon April 19th the second an- 
nual Ohio. Relay Meet will be 
held at Columbus under the di- 
rection of the Athletic Associa- 
tion of Ohio State University. 
The first Ohio Relay Meet, which 


was held last year was an un- 
qualified success and demon- 
strated the fact that there was a 
place for such a set of games in 
the Ohio territory. Most of the 
colleges in the Western Confer- 
ence will send representatives to 
this meet and the many colleges 
that compose the Ohio State Con- 
ference will likewise be repre- 
sented. The Ohio High School 
Athletic Association is composed 
of a membership of almost one 
thousand high schools. With so 
many high class high schools in 
and around Columbus the inter- 
scholastic section will not be 
overlooked. 


On the same date that the Ohio 
Relays are being held Dr. For- 
rest C. Allen will conduct his 
third annual Kansas Relay Meet 
at the University of Kansas at 
Lawrence, Kansas. Lawrence is 
an ideal spot for a relay meet in 
that section of the country. The 
weather is mild early in April, 
the new Kansas stadium with its 
splendid cinder track provides 
both for the comfort of the spec- 
tators and makes possible the 
best performance of the athletes. 
Last year’s Kansas Relays at- 
tracted athletes from all over the 
country and this year will un- 
doubtedly be conducted on a 
larger scale than ever before. 

On May second the Dakota 
Relay Meet will be held again at 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota under 
the management of Howard 
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Wood and Frank McCormick. 
The 1924 meet was one of the 
best conducted meets ever held 
in this part of the country. A 
large number of high school and 
university athletes gathered from 
the Dakota’s and the adjoining 
states and all of the events were 
run off without any tedious de- 
lays. 

Other relay meets including the 
Georgia Relays held each year in 
Atlanta under the direction of W. 
A. Alexander, the new relays 
being held this year at the Uni- 
versity of Texas under the direc- 
tion of L. Theo. Bellmont and 
the Rice Institute Relays under 
the management of John P. 
Nicholson show the growth and 
popularity of this sport. 

It is interesting to note that 
the sports of today that are 
growing in interest are those in 


which there is a great deal of 
action. The relay race is_ the 
most attractive event on _ the 





Illustration 1 


track and field program. Some 
authorities are of the opinion 
that a relay race is the most ex- 
citing event in athletics. ‘This 
possibly accounts in part for the 
growth in interest of relay meets 
throughout the country. Further, 
most of our great relay meets are 


very well managed and _ con- 
ducted. Track and field meets 


have not in the main appealed to 
the spectators in the past par- 
ticularly because the managers 
have run them off so slowly that 
there have been long and tire- 
some delays between events. In 
the relay meets of today one 
event closely follows another. 
The following lessons might be 
mentioned which have _ been 
learned from the experience of 
others in conducting relay meets, 
all of which contribute to the 


success of this form of athletics. 

In the first place the officials 
for the most part have taken their 
tasks seriously and all co-operate 
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Robusch of Pittsburgh winning the high jump .at the Penn Relays last 


year. 


He is here shown clearing the bar with a jump of six feet two inches. 
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Illustration 2 





P. & A. 


The above photo shows Booth of Johns Hopkins winning the two mile run 
at the Pennsylvania Relay Carnival, April 25, 1924. 


with the idea of speeding up the 
program. 

Second, the athletes and coaches 
are not allowed on the track or 
in the enclosure and consequently 
the spectators have had a good 
opportunity for viewing the con- 
tests and further this has made 
possible the starting of events on 
time. 

Third, in some of the large 
meets the athletes are not per- 
mitted to warm up on the track 
and field but are asked to con- 
duct their preliminary practice on 
practice fields adjoining the sta- 
dium. 

Fourth, one of the reasons why 
meets are often started late is 
that the coaches have difficulty in 
getting their numbers, tickets 
and instructions. Consequently 
it is now more or less the prac- 
tice to give each coach his num- 
bers and tickets in advance of the 


meet and consequently there is 
not the confusion at the gate or 
the stadium at the starting of the 
events. 


Fifth, it has been found from 
experience that where heats and 
lanes are drawn on the field there 
is always a tiresome delay. At 
the Illinois Indoor Relays this 
year the management eliminated 
this difficulty by having the draw- 
ings conducted outside the track 
with the result that when the 
men lined up for the start each 
knew his lane and position. 

Sixth, in most of the meets the 
officials use clerk of the course 
cards and this facilitates the run- 
ning off of the meets and further 
gives a complete record of each 
event. 


Rules for Relay Racing 
The N. C. A. A. Rules for relay 


racing are this year the same as 
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formerly with the exception of 
the sentence in Section 2 which 
is printed in black face type. 
They are as follows: 

1. Relay racing shall be be- 
tween teams ot two or more con- 
testants, no one of whom shall 
run more than one relay, and only 
those contestants shall be allowed 
to run in the final heat who have 
competed in the trial heats. The 
contestants of the team must not 
be changed after a trial heat has 
been run. 


2. A line shall be drawn .10 


Illustration 3 





yards on each side of the starting 
line. Within, this 20-yard zone 
each runner must pass the baton 
to his team-mate succeeding him 
in the next relay of the race. No 
member of a relay team in order 
to relieve his team-mate may run 
outside of such zone. The baton 
must be actually passed, not 
thrown or dropped by the con- 
testant and picked up by the one 
succeeding him. Failure to pass 
the baton shall disqualify the 
team from competition in the 


(Continued on page 46 


P. & A. 


The above illustration was taken at the Pennsylvania Relay Carnival last 
year and shows Bohannon of Virginia winning in the South Atlantic States 


Mile Relay. 














INTERCOLLEGIATE GOLF 


BY 


ANDREW KERR 


Basketball and Football Coach, 


Not many years ago there were 
two popular fallacies abroad con- 
cerning the game of golf. The first 
of these was that it is a rich man’s 
game and the second that it is an 
old man’s game. Both of these 
theories have been exploded with a 
loud bang. For members of exclu- 
sive country clubs, golf continues 
to be a comparatively costly pastime. 
As a general rule the members of 
such clubs can quite easily afford 
the expense involved. The fact 
that the cost and upkeep of a Pierce 
Arrow automobile is expensive does 
not deter a great number of people 
of moderate means from driving and 
enjoying a much more cheaply 
priced car. All over the country 
there are golf clubs where initiation 
fees and dues are quite reasonable 
and where golf can be played for 
a nominal sum. In addition to such 
clubs many cities and towns have 
municipal or public links at which 
the cost of playing golf is reason- 
able. 

The argument that golf is an old 
man’s game is answered by the mul- 
titudes of boys and young men of 
high school and college age through- 
out the land who are playing golf. 
The fact that a number of boys 
twenty-one years of age or under 
have won important tournaments 
during the past year is evidence 
that golf is also decidedly a young 
man’s game. It is one of the glories 
of golf that it is an old man’s game 
but is an old man’s game which may 
be played better by young men. The 
fact that golf may be played by 
men past middle age is one very 
good fundamental reason why it 
should be encouraged among boys. 
The interest which has been aroused 
in golf has swept almost like wild- 
fire to all parts of the United States. 


nN 


Stanford University, California. 


It is only natural then that college 
men have taken up golf with great 
interest and enthusiasm and through 
these channels the matter of inter- 
collegiate golf competition has been 
brought forcibly to the attention of 
the colleges and universities of the 
country. 

At Stanford University there has 
been a growing demand from the 
golf players for a representative 
golf team. Inasmuch as the Uni- 
versity does not own or control a 
golf course, a questionnaire was 
sent out in an endeavor to ascertain 
how intercollegiate golf competition 
has been handled at a number of 
representative colleges. We are 
very glad to report the result of 
our study from the replies to the 
questionnaire received. 

The questionnaire was sent to ap- 
proximately one hundred and fifty 
representative colleges and universi- 
ties in every section of the United 
States. From these institutions 
sixty-five replies were returned. 
While this number is a compara- 
tively small percentage of the total 
questionnaires distributed, yet it 
seems reasonable to presume that 
they represent the consensus of 
opinion of the schools that are in- 
terested in golf competition. The 
answers were from widely distrib- 
uted parts of the nation, the greater 
number of replies coming from in- 
stitutions in the East, Middlewest 
and Pacific Coast with a few re- 
ports from the Southeast, South- 
west and Rocky Mountain sections. 
The number of schools represented, 
their athletic prominence, and the 
different sections of the country 
which they include give sufficient 
data upon which to base some very 
definite conclusions upon the prob- 
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lem of intercollegiate golf competi- 
tion. 

According to the facts submitted 
by the various schools golf in the 
main is classffied as a minor sport. 
However, there are a few schools 
in which golf is listed as a major 
sport, notably the University of 
Chicago, the University of Colorado 
and Northwestern University. At 
the University of Chicago there is 
no division of sports into major and 
minor groups. 

Because golf is a comparatively 
new intercollegiate sport, the award- 
ing of insignia presents a rather 
complicated problem. For those 
schools that have not worked out 
a definite plan for making awards 
for golf, the replies to the question- 
naires may serve as a guide. In 
the great majority of cases the 
award for golf is the same as that 
given in the other minor sports. 
The basis for making these awards 
varies. The following are quota- 
tions from the answers of several 
schools and they indicate quite 
clearly the wide range of require- 
ments for awarding letters: “Com- 
petition in any club or _ inter- 
collegiate match”; “To each of the 
four men making the team” ; “Play- 
ing in one-half the number of 
matches” ; “Participation in seventy- 
five per cent of total matches 
played”; “Winning certain specified 
matches”. “Winner in one _ inter- 
collegiate match”; “Participation in 
match with traditional rival” ; “Rep- 
resenting the university in at least 
three matches and winning one 
match”; “To four-man _ team 
that wins three conference dual 
matches”; “Winning one-half or 
more of matches”; “Upon recom- 
mendation of coach”; “To each 
member of a championship team 
winning in an intercollegiate tourna- 
ment, or winning the Eastern 
League Intercollegiate Tourna- 
ment”; “To four-man team winning 
first or second place in Missouri 
Valley Conference”; “On basis of 
team’s standing in the Southern 


Intercollegiate Championship” ; ““To 
individual winner of Missouri 
Valley Conference Tournament” ; 


“Men on four-man team that wins 
first or second place in Big Ten or 
Western Conference”; “Winning 
points or fraction thereof in the 
Eastern Intercollegiate Tournament 
or in the New England Inter- 
collegiate Matches.” 

In addition to the awarding of 
the insignia for minor sports a 
number of prominent institutions 
award the major sports’ letter for 
exceptionally meritorious perform- 
ance. Harvard University awards 
the varsity “H” to the individual 
winner of the Eastern Intercolleg- 
iate Championship. As a recogni- 
tion of his wonderful prowess as a 
golfer Harvard awarded Bobby 
Jones, the 1923 National Open 
Golf Champion, the varsity “H.” 
Although Jones was a Harvard 
student he had not represented the 
University in golf. The University 
of Illinois awards the major letter 
to the team that wins the Big Ten 
Conference Championship and also 
to the individual winner or runner- 
up in the Conference Tournament. 
The University of Missouri grants 
the varsity insignia for extraor- 
dinary performance such as winning 
the Western Intercollegiate Cham- 
pionship. Cornell has awarded the 
major sport “C” in the case where 
the individual has made a particu- 
larly brilliant record. At Yale the 
major sport “Y” is awarded to the 
individual winning the Eastern In- 
tercollegiate Tournament or to any- 
one winning any _ representative 
tournament. Jesse Sweetser as 
winner of tthe National Amateur 
Championship in 1922, was awarded 
a “Y.” Of course, the University 
of Chicago, Northwestern Univer- 
sity and the University of Colorado, 
which consider golf as a major 
sport, give the Varsity letter as a 
golf award. 

The preceding discussion of 
awards for golf shows that great 
leeway is given and any school de- 
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siring to work out a plan for award- 
ing insignia for golf should have no 
difficulty in coming within the limits 
herein prescribed. It is gratifying 
to record the liberal policy of some 
of the largest and most. prominent 
universities in awarding the major 
sport letter for golf competition. 
The old traditional, conservative 
policy of making awards that 
granted the varsity emblem to the 
most important major sports only, 
such as, football, baseball, track 
and crew, is fast disappearing. 
Awards should not be_ granted 
promiscuously nor should they be 
too easily earned but there should be 
the opportunity for any institution 
to honor with the varsity emblem, 
any athlete who has achieved an ex- 
ceptionally meritorious performance 
in any recognized field of intercol- 
legiate athletics. 


One of the most vital problems 
in the development of intercollegiate 
golf lies in the fact that a great 
many schools do not have their own 
golf courses. The value of the real 
estate involved and the cost of 
building a golf course makes it a 
very expensive item of equipment, 
so costly in fact, that for many 
schools it is prohibitive. If the 
same equipment were provided for 
golf as is provided for other sports 
there would be an incredible num- 
ber of men playing the royal and 
ancient Scotch game. Most schools 
that have golf teams have solved 
the problem of securing a course 
upon which to practice and to play 
their matches. For those institu- 
tions that control their own golf 
courses this is an easy matter and 
puts golf more nearly upon the 
footing of other sports so far as 
physical equipment is concerned. 
Nineteen schools reported that they 
either owned or controlled a golf 
course. Of this number two uni- 
versities state that their courses are 
now under construction. Three 
other schools have courses, partially 
controlled by them, to which 


students of the institutions have 
access. 

At Yale University the golf 
course is being financed by the 
alumni. A subscription of $1,000 
gives the alumnus a life member- 
ship and the revenue for the upkeep 
of the course will be derived from 
the fees charged students who use 
it and from greens fees from New 
Haven residents who may have the 
privileges of the course during the 
summer months. 


Schools which do not control 
their own courses make use of either 
private clubs or publicly-owned 
courses. In general the attitude of 
the private country clubs has been 
fairly liberal and they have been 
willing to extend the courtesies of 
their links to the teams of the 
colleges. The conditions upon 
which this courtesy has been ex- 
tended vary. Two schools report 
that they have free use of country 
clubs nearby. In other clubs, a spe- 
cial membership for college men has 
been created which may be pur- 
chased for a nominal fee of from 
$15.00 to $50.00 a season. At other 
clubs the payment of a greens fee 
is required. At one institution eight 
men are given the privilege of using 
the golf course for which a charge 
of $100.00 for the season is made 
by the club, which amount is paid 
by the college concerned. In many 
instances the fees paid to the private 
golf clubs are paid by the institu- 
tions themselves. However, a great 
many schools require the members 
of the team 'to pay their own fees. 
In some cases the country clubs 
restrict the number of members of 
the college golf teams that may 
use their course. This number is 
usually from four to eight, although 
in a few instances the privately- 
owned clubs make no restriction as 
to the number that may play. Re- 
striction as to the time of playing is 
also imposed by some clubs, the ob- 
ject being to have the college men 
use the course when it is less likely 
to be congested. In cases where 
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the schools do not have regular 
access to the links of a country club, 
most clubs are willing to permit their 
courses to be used for intramural 
or intercollegiate tournaments upon 
payment of regular greens fees. In 
fact, some clubs appreciate the pub- 
licity such matches give to their 
courses. 

Not only the difficulty in secur- 
ing courses upon which to play but 
the amount of money necessary to 
finance a golf team has also helped 
to retard the development of golf 
as an intercollegiate sport. Golf has 
often been referred to as an expen- 
sive game and the added fact that 
the golf matches and tournaments 
bring in no revenue has caused the 
athletic authorities at many schools 
to discourage the development and 
support of a golf team. The 
amount of financial support given 
by athletic authorities to golf varies 
from as little as $25.00 to a maxi- 
mum amount of approximately 
$1,200.00 per season. In a few 
colleges where the golf enthusiasts 
are attempting to conduct a golf 
game without the full support of 
the athletic authorities there has 
been no appropriation for golf. One 
big university in the Middlewest 
buys membership in golf clubs for 
the members of its team as its con- 
tribution to the support of golf com- 
petition. An Eastern college pays 
$100.00 per year for the use of a 
country club for the golf team as 
its support of golf. The great 
majority of schools pav all travel- 
ing expenses and furnish balls for 
use in match and tournament play. 
Other schools pay all expenses ex- 
cept the buying of the player’s per- 
sonal equipment. Where a definite 
provision has been made for golf 
in the athletic budget the amount 
varies from $150.00 to $1,200.00. 
From the limited amount of data 
received, the average amount seems 
to be about $482.00 per season. This 
result is based upon the reports 
from only fourteen different schools 
and is doubtless quite a bit above 





the true average. A number of in- 
stitutions that pay practically full 
expenses for their golf teams did 
not specify the amount of money 
expended. The conclusion seems to 
be that under ordinary circum- 
stances a budget of from $300.00 
to $500.00 will carry a varsity inter- 
collegiate golf team quite satisfac- 
torily, depending upon the number 
of matches, traveling expenses, 
geographical position and other local 
factors. 

The number of matches played by 
a varsity golf team will depend upon 
geographical location and the near- 
ness of natural rivals. Out on the 
Pacific Coast where the members 
of the Pacific Coast Conference are 
very far apart the golf schedule 
must, of necessity, be short. In the 
Fast, particularly in the vicinity of 
the large:cities, there are a great 
number of colleges and universities 
in close proximity. In such local- 
ities a much larger golf schedule 
may be arranged and_ carried 
through. Based on the figures for 
the season of 1923, the number of 
matches held varies from two to 
fourteen. The schools in the At- 
lantic states average about eight in- 
tercollegiate matches per season and 
a number of these are arranged on 
the home and home basis. The 
teams in the Big Ten Conference 
average about five dual meets each 
year. This is also about the aver- 
age of the Middlewestern teams that 
are in the Missouri Valley Confer- 
ence. In the South, on the Pacific 
Coast, and in the Rocky Mountain 
section, with the exception of the 
University of Colorado, the num- 
ber of matches is much less. 

In addition to dual matches there 
are a number of general intercol- 
legiate tournaments conducted. The 
most important of these are the 
Eastern Intercollegiates, the Big Ten 
Conference Tournament, the Mis- 
souri Valley Conference Tourna- 
ment, the South Atlantic Tourna- 
ment and the Rocky Mountain 


(Continued on page 54) 























EDUCATIONAL AIMS 


IN COM- 


PETITIVE ATHLETICS 


BY 


FIELDING H. YOST 


The following address was delivere 


d by Fielding H. Yost, Director of 


Intercollegiate Athletics of the University of Michigan before the IIlniois 


Schoolmasters’ Club in Bloomington, Illinois. 


The JourNnat feels that it is 


to be congratulated on being permitted to print such articles on the objectives 
of athletics as those which have been contributed by Dr. Kennedy, Dr. Belt- 


ing and Fielding H. Yost. 


While Mr. Yost is best known as the Football 


Coach and Director of Athletics at the University of Michigan, he is. also 
recognized as one of the leading educators in the nation—Epitor’s Note. 


Fundam e n- 
tally the pur- 
pose of all 
education is to 
build men. The 
test of an edu- 
cational experi- 
ence is that it 
contributes to 
the growth of 
the individual. 

With this definition of educa- 
tion it becomes the greatest busi- 
ness in the world. If we are 
successful in building the right 
kind of men there will be no 
social problems, no economic 
problems, no political problems, 
no international problems — the 
home, city, state and nation will 
all be All Right. 


To build men’ we must work 
with boys. The boy today is the 
man tomorrow and the man is not 
going to be very different from 
the boy. The job of building a 
man must be begun very early 
and it must be practically com- 
pleted when the boy reaches the 
age of twenty-one. After twenty- 
one a man’s surface may be 
altered but very little can be done 
to change or reconstruct the fun- 
damental qualities of his char- 
acter. 

The job of making men can 
best be achieved by developing 
simultaneously the four funda- 
mental parts of man’s being. The 
head, heart and hand all need 
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training to the end that the boy 
may have a keen intellect, a sound 
character, and an active, healthy 
and enduring body. Furthermore, 
if the boy is to grow into a really 
useful man there must be im- 
planted in him high desires. His 
head, heart and hand need direc- 
tion. There must be some quality 
which will determine the use to 
which they are put. Every man 
needs what might be called voli- 
tion or action qualities that will 
translate into activity the prod- 
ucts of the other three parts of 
his nature. The head, heart and 
hand need a general to command 
their activity and determine the 
uses to which they are put. 

Man power can be expressed by 
a quadrangle each side of which 
is represented by one of man’s 
four dimensions. If any one di- 
mension is short his power is 
diminished by just that amount. 
We must, therefore, build intelli- 
gence, character, physical sound- 
ness and volitional power. 

Now this problem of making 
the boy into a man—developing 
his all around man power—rests 
principally with three agencies— 
the home, the church and the 
school. But however much may 
be done by other agencies the 
problem continues as the basic 
function of the school. And it is 
the part the school may play in 
this many-sided problem that we 
are to discuss tonight. 
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My very presence here, it seems 
to me, is most significant. It 
marks a change in attitude. If I 
interpret the signs aright it means 
that you gentlemen, as_ repre- 
sentative of the schoolmen of the 
country, are alive to the educa- 
tional values in competitive sport 
and recognize the important part 
they may play in the school’s 
function of making boys into 
men. 

Public moneys are expended in 
the support of schools to the end 
that the State may have better 
citizens — citizens that are pre- 
pared to lead lives that are both 
useful and happy. This means 
that schools must cultivate in- 
telligence. But it means just as 
surely that they must build char- 
acters that will be trustworthy 
and dependable and bodies that 
will be strong and enduring. 

No man can be happy unless he 
is possessed of bodily health, and 
no man can be of his greatest 
usefulness unless he has strength 
and endurance. To this end 
athletics and physical exercise 
have a vital part in education. 

Perhaps, a century ago schools 
existed for intellectual develop- 
ment alone. They were for the 
preacher, the teacher, the govern- 
ment official, the lawyer or the 
doctor. They catered to an aris- 
tocracy. 

Education of today has 
changed. The objective is wider. 
Although some schoolmen still 
cling to the old idea, most educa- 
tors and nearly all the tax payers 
now realize that to develop in- 
tellectuals only is not sufficient. 
Along with mental training must 
go physical and moral develop- 
ment. The trained mind must be 
housed in a sound body and actu- 
ated by high desires. The mod- 
ern schools and universities must 
be all-round democratic training 
fields for life. 

At the National Conference on 
Outdoor Recreation held in 


Washington, May 22nd, 1924, 
President Coolidge spoke, in part, 
as follows: 

“For a long time one of the 
ideals of perfection has been that 
of a sound mind in a sound body. 
When most of our original educa- 
tional institutions were founded, 
they at first served a race of 
pioneers. They were attended by 
those whose very existence de- 
pended on an active outdoor life 
in the open country. The most 
universal custom among all the 
people was bodily exercise. Those 
days long ago passed away for 
most of the people of this country. 
With the development of our in- 
dustrial and commercial life, there 
are more and more who are en- 
gaged in purely clerical activities. 
All of this makes it more neces- 
sary than ever that we should 
stimulate every possible interest 
in out of door health-giving rec- 
reation. School and college athletics 
have become necessary.” 

President Coolidge has sounded 
the keynote. When our schools 
were founded, physical exercise 
took care of itself. The need was 
for intellectual training. Now we 
have the automobile, the train, 
the street car and countless me- 
chanical devices for eliminating 
physical activity. For the satis- 
faction of most of our wants we 
need only to press a button, turn 
a switch or ring a bell. Certainly, 
now, THE NEED FOR PHYSI- 
CAL TRAINING IS FULLY 
AS PRESSING AS THE NEED 
FOR MENTAL TRAINING. 

A year or so ago the opinions 
of a number of eminent educators 
were sought on what they be- 
lieved to be the greatest educa- 
tional need in the United States. 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot, in replying 
made, among others, this recom- 
mendation: 

“Put into every American 
School universal athletic training 

(Continued on page 47) 
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BASEBALL 


JAMES ASHMORE 


Mr. Ashmore was a famous athlete at the University of Illinois in the 
early nineteen hundreds. Since leaving Illinois he has coached at Millikin 
University, the University of Colorado, the University of Iowa and DePauw 
University. He has consented to edit a section in the Journal devoted to 
baseball and basketball. If Journal readers have questions regarding any 
phase of these two games they are urged to write Mr. Ashmore. Your 
name will not be used in connection with the question or answer.— 


Epitor’s Note. 


Tactics for Baseball Games 


‘HE different athletic games 

have certain characteristic tac- 

tics which are peculiar to each 
game. In basketball the “stall” 
has come to be recognized as a 
legitimate form of team tactics 
for a team that is leading, when 
the remaining playing time is 
short. Football teams often re- 
sort to means that will consume 
playing time when the score is 
in their favor, or take to a for- 
ward passing campaign late in 
the game when behind in the 
score. 

Baseball as a game allows for 
as much, if not more, team tactics 
than the other games. There are 
tactics for different types of base- 
ball games, which have become 
generally recognized by baseball 
players. Old ball players have 
taught the things they have 
learned by hard experience to the 
younger players associated with 
them. Thus, these tactics are a 
development from experiences in 
games, and have been handed 
down from generation to genera- 
tion. Any player who has had 
experience in good baseball will 
recognize that the things ex- 
plained later in this article are 
commonly used. 

By grouping the different kinds 
of baseball games under three 
headings it will be possible to 
explain some of the tactics for 
each type of game. The three 
kinds of games are: A game with 
a close low score; a game with 


your team leading; a game with 
your team behind. 

Take the first named type of 
game where the score is close and 
low. In such a game the pitchers 
are proving effective to the extent 
that runs are hard to get. Any 
kind of a break may decide the 
outcome of the game. A base on 
balls by the pitcher might allow 
the opposing team to win. One 
stolen base might result in a run 
that would decide the game. 
Therefore, a clever base runner 
should be alive to that fact. If 
he can get a lead where he be- 
lieves he has an even chance to 
steal even though the opponents 
make a perfect play in preventing 
his steal, he would do well to 
take that even chance. The op- 
posing catcher may not make an 
accurate throw. In case _ the 
player is successful, whether by 
merit or a misplay, it disturbs 
the opponents. Your team is not 
hitting in runs so force your op- 
ponent to make plays that require 
accurate execution. You should 
send a runner on home on a des- 
perate chance, especially when 
two are out. All reasonable 
chances when on the offensive 
should be taken. Employ the 
sacrifice with no outs to advance 
a base runner. Give the oppon- 
ents an opportunity to make a 
bad play. Work for a base on 
balls. Give a good hitter permis- 
sion to “take picks,” after your 
team has been waiting out the 
pitcher. He may decide that the 

(Continued on page 31) 
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WHY ADIFFERENCEINSPORTS? 


That there is a difference in the codes of ethics which pertain 
to the various sports must be apparent to all. For instance, no one 
would think of shouting at a golfer who was about to drive off the 
tee; yet it is considered perfectly all right to hoot at a pitcher or 
batter for the purpose of distracting his attention and of interfering 
with his performance in the box or at the plate. In tennis, where the 
players call the plays, it is the universal practice for each man to give 
his opponent the benefit of the doubt on close decisions. In some of 
our other sports it is considered legitimate to intimidate the officials 
so that they will give certain teams the majority of the close decisions. 
In other words, in certain sports the gentleman’s code prevails while 
in others the playing standards are not on such a high plane. 

If two small towns arrange for an intercity golf match it is not 
customary to hire outside players to represent the towns in question. 
However, when a small town organizes a town baseball team, the 
thought in the minds of the management is what professional ball 
players can be hired from a distance to represent the local communi- 
ties. In other words, in the minds of the public golf is a game for 
the players and baseball outside of the schools and colleges is looked 
upon as a game for the spectators. It is interesting to philosophize 
as to why this is true. 

Carrying the thoughts suggested in the foregoing paragraph fur- 
ther, if a town or small city organizes a ball club primarily with the 
purpose of furnishing amusement for the persons who may care to 
witness the game it stands to reason that only a few men will play 
the game. If this same town were to spend the same amount of 
money and effort in organizing amateur ball clubs for the boys a 
great many more would engage as players in our great national game. 

In our schools and colleges it has been demonstrated that it is 
possible to have both varsity teams and intramural teams. For in- 
stance, Ohio State University this winter has a basketball team which 
represents that great university and at the same time two hundred 
eighty intramural basketball teams are competing in the intramural 
tournament. Of course, the difference between the highly organized 
team in college and the professional team in the smai! town is ap- 
parent. In the former the players do not receive any pay for playing 
and in fact the profits from the games are used to finance the in- 
tramural program. In the latter the chief expense item consists of 
the salaries paid the players and there is no profit left over for the 
boys who are less proficient players. A great many people make the 
mistake of comparing our varsity teams with the professional base- 
ball teams, but when they do they forget this point. 

In some centers commercial interests are attempting to conduct 
football and basketball on a professional plane. If they succeed and 
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these two amateur games become highly professionalized, football 
and basketball will ultimately suffer just as baseball is suffering today. 
This is not based on any highly theoretical conception of amateurism, 
but rather on facts which will be manifest to anyone who may care 
to take the trouble to study the underlying principles which govern 
our great national games. 

While it is true that our school and college sports are continually 
being improved as regards sportsmanship and administration not so 
much can be said regarding the administration of town athletics 
where there is a woeful lack of proper administration. Perhaps the 
school and college coaches who have made a success of administering 
their athletics should assume some responsibility for the administra- 
tion of athletics in their communities outside of their own institutions. 

When Yale plays Harvard, or California plays Stanford, or any 
of our leading universities or high schools meet in their annual foot- 
ball games these contests are looked upon as society events. The 
games are freely attended by the prominent men and women in the 
various sections of the country in which the games are held and no 
one apologizes for taking his mother, wife or sister to such an athletic 
event. This same thing holds true for all of our amateur games such 
as golf, tennis, football, basketball and track. On the other hand, 
very few men take their wives to professional boxing and wrestling 
matches and in a great many parts of the country unorganized pro- 
fessional baseball is not supported by the best citizens of the com- 
munity. Here again may be noted a difference in sports;—some sports 
having the support of the best people and others being looked at 
askance. 


WEALTH AND ATHLETICS 


Someone has suggested that since men of wealth have more 
time to practice athletics than men who must needs work for a 
living that some kind of a rule should be passed placing a limit on 
the amount of practice the former might be permitted to have previous 
to championship contests. While it is true that the rich man’s son 
may be able to spend his summer playing golf or tennis or baseball 
and thus get some athletic training which the other boy who does 
not have so much financial backing does not get, yet there are some 
compensations. 

For instance, the boy or man who is content to spend his time 
in idleness probably does not have the drive or force of character 
necessary to bring him the greatest success in athletics. A large 
number of our best college athletes are men who are largely re- 
sponsible financially for their own education. The boy who has 
learned to fight his way through life is more apt to know how to 
fight his way through a broken field than the one who has always 
gotten what he wanted for the asking. 

Under the present system of administration of school and college 
athletics the poor boy is given the same equipment and training 
as his richer class mate. In other words our sports are conducted 
on a democratic foundation so far as these items of expense are con- 
cerned. Beyond that it is not necessary to go. The real man who 
is a champion at heart will not ask that things be made easy for him 
but will glory in overcoming obstacles both on the athletic field 
and off of it. 
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FUTURE OF THE JOURNAL 


Since the ATHLETIC JOURNAL was launched as a trade magazine for 
the athletic coaches and directors in the schools and colleges four 
years ago a number of other magazines of similar character have been 
started. Some of these have been forced to suspend publication. In 
the last quarter of a century a number of attempts have been made to 
publish athletic magazines of one sort or another and most of the 
ventures have met with financial failure. Since these publications 
have not been long lived the question is sometimes asked as to 
whether or not the ATHLETIC JOURNAL may expect to be permanent. 
With that in mind we would like to take the coaches into our confi- 
dence and tell them something about the present standing of the 
JOURNAL, 

The JourNAL has so far been able to meet all indebtedness and 
in fact has each year expanded and it has plans for further expansion 
as its growth warrants. The JouRNAL’s present sound financial condi- 
tion has been due first to the fact that national advertisers appreciate 
the fact that the athletic coaches and directors are the buyers of equip- 
ment in their institutions and they realize the importance of estab- 
lishing contacts with the men who not only buy the equipment but 
also set the athletic equipment standards in the educational institu- 
tions. In the second place the coaches and directors believing that 
such a publication was contributing something to the cause of 
athletics have freely contributed articles and exchanged ideas through 
the medium of the JourNAL. Further, the JouRNAL was started not 
with the idea that it would pay financial dividends, but with the hope 
that it might be of some value to the athletic coaches. We have been 
led to believe that in a measure the JouRNAL has helped to make the 
coaches better acquainted, has been the means of suggesting ideas 
on the technique of coaching and possibly it has assisted somewhat in 
upholding athletic ideals of sportsmanship. 

Next year the JourNAt will again be in the field doing what it can 
to serve the cause of athletic coaching in the schools and colleges. 


A CORRECTION 


In a recent number of the ATHLETIC JOURNAL appeared a report 
of points won by college men in the last Olympic Track and Field 
Meet. Our attention has been called to two errors in the tabulation. 
First, Glen Graham, who tied with Barnes for first in the pole vault 
and in the jump-off won second, was a sophomore last year in the 
California Institute of Technology. He was listed in the JoURNAL 
tabulation as a high school student. This was an error which we are 
glad to correct. 

Further, Kaer, of the University of Southern California was 
credited with having won five points in the Pentathelon when he 
should have been credited with two points instead. With these 
changes the total points scored by college athletes in the 1924 
Olympics should be 200. The total points won by non-college or non- 
school athletes should be 11 and the team points should be 24. This, 
it may be repeated, indicates that almost all of the men who scored 
for the United States in the last Olympics were trained in the schools 
and colleges of America. 
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THE STATUS OF BASEBALL 


Under the column headed Chats with Coaches we present this 
issue, an editorial written by the editor of the Grand Haven, ( Mich.) 
Tribune regarding baseball. In the last few issues of the JoURNAL an 
attempt has been made to present some thoughts regarding the sub- 
ject of the diminishing interest in baseball. From certain studies 
which have already been mentioned it has seemed to us to be clear 
that not so many boys were playing baseball today as a few years 
ago. The Grand Haven editor supports that conclusion. It would 
be interesting to know whether the school and college coaches can 
support this conclusion based on their experience in athletics and their 
knowledge of summer baseball. We would appreciate it if the coaches 
and directors would write us briefly stating whether or not they agree 
with the editorial in question. 


CHILD HEALTH DAY 


In another section of the JouRNAL will be found an article by Mr. 
George T. Stafford, of the University of Illinois, on Child Health Day. 
[The American Child Health Association of New York is doing a 
tremendously worth-while work in calling attention to the need of 
emphasizing the value of health from the standpoint of the child. If 
the twenty-five million school children of today learn the proper les- 
sons respecting health and hygiene the next generation of citizens 
will be infinitely better equipped for life than was the present gen- 
eration. 


ARE COACHES EDUCATORS? 


It frequently is suggested that the administration of athletics 
should be in the hands of the educators and not be left to the coaches 
and athletic directors. While no one should have any quarrel with a 
man who would insist that the principal of the high school or the 
president of the college should have the final responsibility relating 
to the administration of athletics in his institution, we must take issue 
with anyone who would contend that the coaches and directors are 
not educators just as much as those who are engaged in teaching the 
so-called academic subjects. Those who read Dr. Belting’s article in 
the March ATHLETIC JoURNAL must have been impressed with the 
thought that most of the famous educators who have attempted to 
outline the objectives of education have recognized the fact that the 
work that is being done by the athletic men has a place in the edu- 
cational world. If this is true then certainly the men who are en- 
trusted with this phase of education are educators according to the 
modern conception of education. 

If a coach is not an educator in the real sense of the word then 
the school or college that employs him is at fault. Doubtless some 
coaches are not animated by proper educational ideals and possibly 
the same may be said of some men who are teaching academic studies. 
In fact the right kind of coaching has its place in the educational 
work and the wrong kind of teaching of any sort should not be ‘per- 
mitted in any school or college. 





FOOTBALL HURDLES 


R. E, HANLEY 
Director of Athletics, Haskell Institute 


Director Hanley was a member of the Washington State College football 
team in 1915, 1916, 1917 and 1919, being captain his senior year. He was an 
All-Coast quarterback during his playing career, and also received mention 
by Walter Camp for the same position. In 1918 he was captain of the 





Western Service Champions 


the Mare Island Marines. During 1920-21 


as coach at the Pendelton (Oregon) High Schoci, his teams won champion- 
ships in every branch of sports. Mr. Hanley has been Director of Athletics 
and Coach of Football at the Haskell Institute for the past three years. 
His record for five years’ football coaching is: Won 47 games, tied in two, 


lost six.—Ebpitor’s Norte. 


It is often 
stated that medi- 
ocre backs can 
make plenty of 

yardage carrying 
the ball behind a 
| strong line and 
| that the best of 
| backs are relative- 

ly helpless behind 
a poor line. This is undoubtedly 
true but this statement should not 
be construed to mean that the work 
of the line is all important and that 
all-round excellent performance on 
the part of the backs should be 
overlooked. If a team is to become 
an outstanding one, it must possess, 
in addition to a strong, hard charg- 
ing, intelligent line, a backfield 
which should be as well coached and 
as well versed in the knowledge of 
their particular style of play. It is 
certainly a fact that often teams 
with a hard-hitting, fast charging, 
offensive and defensive line remains 
an ordinary team throughout the 
season because of the fact that they 
have no outstanding backfield star. 
There have been many illustrations 
during the past season where one 
extraordinary back transformed a 
team of ordinary caliber into an out- 
standing aggregation. This does 
not mean, however, that the work 
of this particular star is more im- 
portant than the coordinated efforts 
of the other members of the team. 
The team must be a machine and 
then if the, outstanding work of 
some particular man may permit 
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him to outshine his fellow players, 
well and good, but the thing to 
bear in mind is that all phases of 
football and the fundamentals of 
the game should be stressed. A 
coach cannot afford to stress the 
coaching of his backfield to the 
neglect of his linemen. There is 
at present a tendency for all coaches 
to spend more and more time in in- 
dividual and concerted instruction 
of line play, with the natural re- 
sult of highly improved line-playing 
throughout the country. In general, 
linemen in all sections are receiving 
basically the same type of instruc- 
tion in offensive and defensive 
methods. Of course, there are the 
two types of offensive charging, that 
of the wide base and that of the 
sprinting start, while on defense 
various coaches differ in opinion as 
to the advantages of the crouching 
and standing types of play. Gener- 
ally, however, line play resolves it- 
self into one of these two classes 
and the same general instruction is 
given, in accordance with the par- 
ticular style the team happens to 
play. Naturally, then, there is not 
the opportunity nor the possibility 
to experiment with individual in- 
struction in the line that there is in 
the backfield. When teams of equal 
strength meet in the big games of 
the season, it is a rare occurrence 
when one line decisively outplays 
another. Consequently, when the 
line play of one of the contending 
teams offsets that of the other, both 
offensively and defensively and vice 
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versa, the game then resolves itself 
into a battle between the individual 
and collective ability of the backs, 
assuming, of course, that the offen- 
sive power of the two teams is 
equal. When this condition is true, 
the individual ability of one or all 
of the backs is the factor that is 
most likely to turn the tide in favor 
of the winning eleven. 

In general, backs may be broadly 
divided into two classes—first, the 
hard-driving runner, and, second, 
the shifty, side-stepping back who 
combines a change of pace with his 
ability to dodge and swerve thereby 
being very elusive in an open field. 


The latter class is rarer in number 


than the plunging or driving backs. 
This is true primarily because of the 
fact that all men are not naturally 
shifty. Unless a man possesses this 
natural ability it is impossible to 
develop him into the ultra-elusive 
type through the use of any me- 
chanical device or appliance. How- 
ever, should he show an indication 
of cleverness in dodging, veering or 
side-stepping, he can be made a very 
much more proficient broken-field 
runner through the use of certain 
devices and by constant practice and 
experimentation on his part. The 
hard-driving type of runner may 
also be given fundamental instruc- 
tion along these lines which will 
greatly improve him as an all-round 
backfield man, even thougit he may 
never pick up all the tricks of his 
more clever teammates. 

It is in consideration of the above 
that the use of football hurdles is 
recommended. Any backfield man 
can be taught through this medium 
to run with choppy strides and high 
knee action. The correct form of 
practically every type of running 
and change of pace that a good 
backfield man should possess may 
be taught through the use of the 
hurdles. Short, powerful strides 
with knees high may be alternated 
with a swerving run through two 
lanes of hurdles. Swerving, side- 
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stepping and change of pace may be 
made almost instinctive by the con- 
tinual use of this equipment. 

The hurdles are built of 2x4 inch 
pieces hammered into the ground 
until they are 14 inches high. These 
are joined together at the top by 
a 2x4 two feet long. The top side 
of the 2x4 should be flush with the 
tops of the vertical 2x4’s, making a 
hurdle 14 inches high. These hur- 
dles should be spaced at eight-foot 
intervals in a single lane. The sec- 
ond lane should be placed so that 
each hurdle is interspaced with 
those of the first row throughout 
the lane. It is well to set three 8x8 
posts—one on each side of the lane 
and one between the two lanes, ex- 
actly in the center of the lane. Simi- 
lar posts should be placed at one 
end of the row of hurdles. The 
center posts should be padded and 
the outside ones may be eliminated 
and stiff arm practice used instead 
by the runners while going through 
the exercises. 

Illustration 1 


The backs should be lined up in 
single file, with a center at the side 
of the first hurdle in the first lane. 
If the direct passing is to be exces- 
sive, the file leader should be placed 
about four yards behind the center 
and directly in line with the first 
row of hurdles. If the indirect pass 
is used, the quarterback should take 
his place behind the center. In 
either case, the ball is snapped on 
a given signal and the file leader 
starts with short, snappy steps, bent 
forward at the waist and running 
with knees very high. The ball 
should be firmly grasped with both 





Note Correct Form Used by Second Back 





hands until the first hurdle is passed, 
after which the ball should be 
tucked under one arm, with the 
other arm extended as in warding 
off a tackler. This arm should not 
be entirely extended, as in stiff-arm- 
ing, for if this is done the balance 
will not be particularly good, but it 
should be bent and relaxed, swing- 
ing more or less with the same 
rhythm that the back is using in 
running. This will naturally be a 
short jerky action. In this exercise. 


only one lane of hurdles is used. 
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The Leir Brothers 


The object is to clear the first hur- 
dle with the same type of stride 
used in the start. Exaggerated steps 
of not more than two feet should 
be used and continued through the 
run of the entire single lane of hur- 
dles. This exercise is conducive to 
a player’s running with high knee 
action and short, jerky strides, so 
essential in line plunging. A quick 
getaway and fast starting is also 
gained through the repeated use of 
this exercise. It will be noticed also 
as the season progresses that backs 
will strengthen their legs through 
using the continual choppy drive 
over the hurdles. 
Illustration 2 


In this exercise, the backs should 
be started from the same position 
as before coming to the first hurdle 
with the same short, quick stride 
and then making the distance of the 
rest of the lane of hurdles with a 
single step, clearing a hurdle and 
distance between with a single step. 
As the first hurdle is cleared, five 
steps should carry the back through 
the rest of the lane. This is a 
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very exaggerated condition but it 
helps to develop a keen sense of 
balance, so essential to all good 
backs. It is also a great condition- 
ing exercise. One situation that this 
exercise is particularly good in train- 
ing backs for is where a runner is 
stumbled by a partially successful 
tackle and has an opportunity to 
extend himself further distance be- 
fore going down. This is about the 
same type of running that the back 
uses in this particular exercise and 
through its continual use balance 
may be acquired to such an extent 
that the back will be a very difficult 
man to knock off his feet. This 
exercise becomes a balance exercise 
only when the back is made to bend 
forward at the waist or to run in a 
half bent position and stretch out 
to the utmost over each hurdle. If 
this is continued throughout the sea- 
son, it will be noticed that a back’s 
ability to drive through a tackler 
will be improved to an appreciable 
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extent. In this exercise, naturally 
only one lane should be used, al- 
though as the season advances, after 
making three hurdles in the first 
lane the back should be taught to 
veer into the second lane and con- 
tinue with the same exaggerated 
steps through the hurdles in the sec- 
ond lane. Muscular coordination 
and a more perfect sense of bal- 
ance are the main benefits to be de- 
rived from this particular exercise. 
Illustration 3 

This exercise permits the use of 
both lanes of hurdles. Start the 
same as usual and upon approach- 
ing the first hurdle the back bends 
the knee of the advanced leg and 
throws the leg as nearly parallel to 
the hurdle on that side as is possi- 
ble, as he goes over. The next hur- 
dle in the second lane is cleared in 
the following stride and so con- 
tinued throughout the course of 
hurdles. The knee action is similar 
to the form used by high hurdlers 
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in using the back leg but not to such 
an exaggerated extent. The result- 
ing run resembles the goose waddle 
and is very beneficial in teaching a 
back to pull his feet away from 
tacklers who are lying on _ the 
ground. It has been the writer's 
experience that occasionally backs, 
after using this exercise for some 
time, learn to run with a swaying 
motion and to use a pick up that is 
deceptive. When a back has been 
taught this style through the use 
of this exercise, the hurdles have 





Note Hip and Knee Action 


served an extremely useful purpose. 
With the customary methods of 
coaching backs it is very difficult to 
develop and perfect this type of 
open field running without hurdles. 
Illustration 4 

In exercise four the backs start 
in the same manner as before, clear 
the first hurdle with the outside 
foot forward rather flat-footed and 
swerve to the next lane of hurdles, 
landing with the weight on the out- 
side foot, continue over the next 
hurdle and swerve to the next lane 
in the same manner and so continue 
throughout. This exercise is bene- 
ficial in teaching a runner to side- 





Haskell Indians in Action 


step, to throw his legs away from a 
tackler and also to recover quickly. 
orm may be perfected in this par- 
ticular exercise with very little dif- 
ficulty and it is remarkable how 
quickly a runner will absorb this 
style of running in his field tactics. 

The writer is not advocating that 
hurdles are the only mechanical de- 
vice which may be used in training 
a back, but believes that these may 
be used in conjunction with stride 
boxes, the bucking strap and stiff- 
arm posts to advantage. It has been 
noticed in experimenting with these 
various mechanical appliances, that 
a coach who does not have numer- 
ous assistants may by the use of 
such equipment provide individual 
instruction for a greater number of 
men than in any other way. Also, 
the coach can size up the various 
weaknesses of his players and at the 
same time secure the result of hav- 
ing those who are weak in some par- 
ticular fundamental see the correct 
form as used by some of the squad 
members who have become adept in 
that particular fundamental. Fur- 
thermore, mechanical devices help a 
coach to keep his entire squad busy 
at all times. The charging set, both 
offensive and defensive, should be 
added to every squad’s list of me- 
chanical devices and the same effects 
will be received through its use for 
the linemen as are received by the 
backs through other mechanical de- 
vices. It is believed advisable to 
put the linemen through all of these 
forms of training in the early part 
of the season. This will eliminate 
awkwardness and it is possible that 
future backfield stars may be dis- 
covered in this way. Then, too, 
these devices are of unusual value 
for the entire squad as a simple 
means of developing physical con- 
dition of the men. 





Question: If a batter strikes at 
a pitched ball that hits him is 
he out? 

Answer: No, unless it be the 
third strike. 
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munity Service im the promotion 


Oo 


f athletic all-around 


leagues and 


recreational programs in many cities of the United States—Eptror’s Norte. 


The National Amateur Athletic 
lederation has been conducting 
a study to ascertain the growth 


of our national games. Among 
other things learned from _ this 
study was this—that fifty per 


cent less baseball equipment was 
sold in nineteen twenty-four than 
was sold in other years. 

Results of Survey 

This survey shows that in 
many cities and towns the game 
is going forward in leaps and 
bounds due to the inauguration 
of amateur leagues. It also shows 
conclusively that baseball has 
been losing ground in the great 
majority of the smaller cities and 
towns due to the fact that they 
have been trying to conduct it on 
a semi-professional basis and 
have been failing miserably in 
their efforts. The survey further 
shows that not only have the ef- 
forts to conduct the game on a 
semi-professional basis met with 
financial failure, but that the 
towns are not providing facilities 
for large numbers of boys to play 
amateur ball. 

3riefly, the survey brought out 
these facts: 

(1) That baseball as a game 
for the amusement of the specta- 
tors in the professional leagues is 
most successful. 

(2) That baseball is flourishing 
in communities where it is being 
promoted on a purely amateur 
basis. 
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(3) That baseball is suffering 
or actually “dying out” in com- 
munities that are trying to con- 
duct it on a_semi-professional 
basis. 

(4) That baseball has _ been 
given a “black eye” in many com- 
munities due to “irregular” man- 
agement of semi - professional 
“town” teams. 

(5) And that many communi- 
ties are not providing any place 
for their boys to play the game. 

Newspaper Men Consulted 


The N. A. A. F. also communi- 
cated with the editors of 15,000 
small town newspapers and re- 
ceived conclusive information that 
it is not possible to conduct pro- 
fessional ball in the small towns 
on a paying basis. The following 
reports from the newspaper men 
are typical: 

(1) “We cannot support base- 
ball because it costs too much to 
‘import’ players.” 

(2) “We have had to discon- 


tinue baseball because other 
towns were strengthening by 
hiring better players than we 


could afford to hire.” 

(3) “For a number of years we 
hired some outside players with 
the result that the home boys be- 
came dissatisfied, and inasmuch 
as it was impossible to pay all 
the players we had to drop the 
game altogether.” 

(4) “The game has been given 
a bad name due to the improper 
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management of our town team.” 
Our Conclusions 


The National Amateur Athletic 
Federation believes: 

(1) That baseball is a game 
which every boy should play be- 
cause of the physical and mental 
benefits derived therefrom. 

(2) That the boys should have 
an opportunity to play the game 
under auspices which tend toward 
the development of high ideals 
and good citizenship. 

(3) That communities are mak- 
ing a serious mistake when they 
attempt to “import” or “hire” 
players to represent them. 

(4) That the home town boys 
should not expect payment for 
playing baseball any more than 
they do for golf and tennis, pro- 
viding an attempt is not made to 
“employ” outside players. 


(5) That every town, every 
church, every Sunday school, 
every fraternal order, every in- 


dustrial plant, and every neigh- 


borhood should have at least one 
amateur baseball team. 

(6) That every community 
should provide ample baseball 
grounds for its boys and young 
men. 

(7) That the responsible citi- 
zens in every community should 
see that the men selected to ad- 
minister their baseball are those 
who will exert a wholesome in- 
fluence over the players. ‘They 
should be the type of men who 
hold high ethical standards of 
sportsmanship and who can be 
depended upon not to stoop to 
petty practices for the sake of 
“winning.” 

(8) That the life of baseball in 
the smaller cities and towns, and 
its survival as our great “national 
game” is dependent upon its be 
ing conducted on a purely ama- 
teur basis. 


Sports Leaders Urged to Save 
Baseball for Their Towns 


Acting on the foregoing beliefs, 
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the National Amateur Athletic 
Federation is appealing to the 
sports enthusiasts, newspaper 
men, and other civic leaders in 
every community to throw their 
influence behind the nation-wide 
movement to provide baseball for 
the youth of America by the in- 
auguration of amateur teams and 
amateur leagues. 
Amateur Leagues 
Amateur leagues are easy to 
form and are self-supporting. 
They can be made up of any 
number of teams and make it pos- 
sible for large numbers of boys 
to play the game. They are be- 
ing successfully conducted along 
many different lines, such as: 
Inter-City Leagues, 
County Leagues, 
Industrial Leagues, 
Church Leagues, 
Sunday School 
different ages. 
Playground and Neighborhood 
Leagues, 
City Leagues—made up of in- 
dependent, church, industrial 
and fraternal teams. 


How to Start the Ball Rolling in 
Your Community 


Leagues—for 





First of all, it is suggested that 
you take the matter up with your 
local representatives of the unit 
members of the National Amateur 
Athletic Federation. These in- 
clude your playgrounds or city 
recreation director, your Com- 
munity Service director, the di- 
rector of athletics in the public 
schools, the President of the 
American Legion, the Y. M. C. A. 
director, your Boy Scouts’ Execu- 
tive your Boys’ Club director, and 
others promoting amateur athlet- 
ics in your community. It is fur- 
ther suggested (and particularly 
if you have none of the above 
mentioned executives in your 
community) that you take the 
matter up with the following per- 
sons and organizations: 
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ities and service. 


Send for Our Catalog 
The Largest and Finest Line 


All of the staple patterns and many of the 
latest novelty patterns are included. 


Worn and Approved by Big Leaguers 


We will put you in touch with our dealer in 
your locality. 


Western Equipped Is Well Equipped 


Western Sporting 
Goods Mfg. Co. 


126 N. Union Ave. 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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(1) Editor of each of your 
newspapers. 

(2) Superintendent of Schools. 

(3) Secretary of the Chamber 
of Commerce or Board of Trade. 

(4) President of the Ministerial 
Association. 

(5) County Agricultural Agent. 

(6) Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, 
Civitan, or other business men’s 
clubs. 

(7) Your most active fraternal 
organizations. 

(8) Superintendents of your 
factories. 

Each of these organizations are 
interested in boys’ work and in 
providing wholesale athletics for 
boys and young men. The neces- 
sary steps to “get action” is for 
someone like yourself to “start 
the ball rolling.” A meeting of 
representatives of the different 
groups should be called as early 
as possible. 


N. A. A. F. Anxious to Help You 
Get Started 


The National Amateur Athletic 
Federation carries on its work in 
local communities through its 
unit members. It extends at this 
time, however, direct assistance 
in the way of suggestive rules for 
the different types of leagues, 
methods for making drawings for 
games, etc. It will also tell you 
how other communities are solv- 
ing problems with which you 
might be confronted. All com- 
munications should be addressed 
to John L. Griffith, Executive 
Vice-President, Men’s Division, 
116 South Michigan avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Suggestive Rules 

The following rules have been 
used for several years by a town 
with a population of 4,500 for the 
conduct of its (adult) Industrial 
Twilight League. They are 
printed below as an aid to you in 
drawing up a set of rules to meet 
your local situation. The gov- 
erning body of your adult leagues 


should serve also as the govern- 
ing body of the junior leagues, 
and the rules below should be 
simplified for the conduct of your 
junior schedules. 
Constitution for the “Blank” 
Baseball League 


ARTICLE I, Name and Purpose. 

Section 1. This organization 
shall be known as the........... 
baseball league. 

Sec. 2. The purpose of this 
organization shall be to promote, 
govern and conduct amateur base- 
ball in the town of............. 
ARTICLE Il. Management. 

Section 1. The management of 
this organization shall be vested 
in a Governing Committee of 
three members. 

(The members of this commit- 
tee should be outstanding citizens 
of the highest integrity who are 
not affliated with any of the 
teams. They should be men in 
whom all the boys have full con- 
fidence of their being “fair” at all 
times.) 

ARTICLE III. Duties of Governing 
Comunuttee. 

Section 1. It shall be the sole 
governing body of the league. 

Sec. 2. It shall decide the 
eligibility or ineligibility of all 
players. 

Sec. 3. It shall decide all pro- 
tests and disputes. 

Sec. 4. It shall arrange and 
administer a schedule of games. 

Sec. 5. It shall make such 
changes and adjustments in the 
schedule as circumstances may 
necessitate. 

Sec. 6. It shall certify a list 
of umpires and assign them to the 
different games. 

Sec. 7. It shall have the sole 
authority to contract bills for the 
league. 

Sec. 8. It shall receive all 
moneys for admissions, and shall 
keep a detailed record of all re- 
ceipts and expenditures. 
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Sec. 9. It shall designate the 
league officials. 
Sec. 10. It shall call meetings 


of the official team representa- 
tives whenever occasion may de- 
mand. 

Sec. 11. It shall supply three 
new balls for each game. If more 
balls are needed, an equal number 
of balls “in good playing condi- 
tion” shall be furnished by each 
team. 

Sec. 12. It shall have juris- 
diction over all questions which 
may arise which are not specific- 
ally covered in this constitution. 
It is empowered to make such ex- 
ceptions to these rules or what- 
ever other action it may deem 
necessary for the proper conduct 
of the league. 


ArTIcLE 1V. Membership and 
Eligibility. 
Section 1. Membership in the 
league shall consist of teams rep- 


PORE 5.95050 Edemwcenaeeads 
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Sec. 2. The manager of each 
team shall submit to the Govern- 
ing Committee not later than 
ctccedeesawes a list of all players 
he desires to have certified as 
members of his team. 

Sec. 3. Membership on each 
team shall be limited to bona fide 
CRED Qld knceddd ones dacess 

Sec. 4. No player shall be 
eligible to participate in any game 
until he has been duly certified 
by the Governing Committee. 

Sec. 5. A player shall be certi- 
fied on one team only. 

Sec. 6. No player may trans- 
fer from one team to another. 

Sec. 7. No player shall receive 
financial remuneration for mem- 
bership on any team or for taking 
part in any game. 

Sec. 8. No company, team nor 
individual shall give or offer to 
any player remuneration directly 
or indirectly for playing baseball 
in the league. Any game won by 
a team in which a player received 
remuneration for playing, shall 
be awarded to the losing team, 
and the player shall be regarded 
as a professional and not eligible 
for further participation in this 
amateur league. 

Sec. 9. No team shall certify 
more than 16 players. 

Sec. 10. Employees of any in- 
dustrial company having a team 
in the league shall not be eligible 
to play on any team other than 
the one representing their com- 
pany. 

Sec. 11. No players shall be 
added to the certified list after 
the season starts, with the follow- 
ing exception: 

The Governing Committee 
shall be privileged to certify ad- 
ditional players on any team 
which has given evidence by its 
actual playing in its last three 
games that it is much weaker 
than the four leading teams in 
the league. No team with a per- 
centage of .333 or better shall be 
eligible to receive additional play- 


ers. Whether a team is eligible 

to receive additional players, the 

number of players, and what play- 

ers, shall be decided by the Gov- 

erning Committee. 

ARTICLE \V. 
VISIONS. 

Sec. 1. The official ball shali 
be any that is specified by the 
playing rules in the Official Base- 
ball Guide which shall govern all 
games. 

Sec. 2. The regular hour for 
starting all games shall be deter- 
mined by the committee. 

Sec. 3. Each game shall con- 
i. eeeeree innings. 

Sec. 4. (In fairness to the pa- 
trons of the league there should 
be no forfeited games). Any 
team manager finding himself 
unable to put his team upon the 
field at the scheduled time. shall 
notify the Governing Committee 
at least 48 hours in advance of the 
game so that an adjustment in 
the schedule may be made. 

Sec. 5. Any team not report- 
ing within a reasonable length of 
time after the regularly scheduled 
hour for the game shall forfeit 
the game to the team that has its 
full line-up on the field ready for 
the game. However, 

Sec. 6. The team having its 
full line-up on the field may grant 
the opposing team permission to 
use such other players as there 
may be available. The decision 
as to what players shall be al- 
lowed (or whether any players 
shall be allowed) shall rest solely 
with the acting manager of the 
team with the full line-up. If he 
agrees to allow the team without 
its full line-up to use other play- 
ers, the game shall count as an 
official league game. 

7. If the acting manager is not 
willing to allow the team without 
its full line-up to complete his 
team in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Sec. 6. the referee shall 
order the two teams to play an 
“exhibition game” with each team 
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using such players as may be 
available. ‘his game shall be 
announced before play as an “ex- 
hibition game” and _ shall not 
count in the official league stand- 
ing. This provision is made for 
the benefit of the patrons of the 


league. 
Sec. 8. A game cannot be pro- 


tested because of an umpire’s de- 
cision, except for misinterpreta- 
tion of the rules. Complaints 
may be lodged against an official, 
but these will have no bearing on 
the game that has already been 
played. Any team protesting the 
eligibility of any player, must do 
so before the start of the game to 
the umpire. The umpire will 
notify the opposing team of the 
protest and will order the game 
played subject to the ruling of 
the Governing Committee on the 
protest. 

Sec. 9. All protests must be 
made in writing by the official 
team representative and must be 
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submitted to the Governing Com- 
mittee not later than three days 
after the game has been played. 

Sec. 10. In the event that the 
regularly appointed umpire is 
not present, an umpire acceptable 
to the two acting managers, shal! 
have the same authority as the 
regular umpire. 

Sec. 11. The league schedule 
shall be divided into two halves. 
The winner of the first half shall 
play the winner of the second 
half a series of games to 
decide the league championship. 

Sec. 12. Each manager shall 
submit to the governing commit- 
tee in writing the name of one 
person who shall act as the official 
representative of his team. No 
other person will be heard at any 
meeting of team representatives 
unless he holds a proxy for the 
person named as the official repre- 
sentative. 

Sec. 13. The governing com- 
mittee hereby gives notice that it 
assumes no responsibility for in- 
jury to any player or spectator. 

Sec. 14. Before the beginning 
of the league season the official 
representative of each team shall 
sign a statement that his team 
shall abide by all decisions of the 
Governing Committee and _ the 
rules of the league, and shall play 
all of its games throughout the 
season. This signed statement 
shall be accepted in lieu of the 
customary forfeit deposit for con- 
tinuing in the league. 

Sec. 15. The official scorer 
shall supply the local newspaper 
with the box score and a detailed 
account of each game. He shall 
also keep and cause to be pub- 
lished periodically the batting and 
fielding averages of each player. 

Sec. 16. The team winning 
the championship of the league 
shall be awarded either a trophy 
cup or 12 gold baseball watch 
charms. The winning team shall 


designate which trophy it pre- 
fers to receive. 

Sec. 17. Each team shall be 
supplied with a copy of this con- 
stitution and a list of the certified 
players of each team. 

Suggested Rule for Industrial 
Leagues: The manager of the 
company shall sign the entry list 
of players to represent his com- 
pany and shall certify that each 
of them were bona fide employees 
date. (Designate a 
date sufficiently in advance of the 
league opening so that the com- 
panies cannot be laid open to sus- 
picion of hiring any employees 
for the purpose of taking part in 
the league.) 

Suggested Rules for Church or 
Sunday School Leagues: The pas- 
tor of the church or superinten- 
dent of the Sunday School shall 
sign the list of players submitted 
by the team manager and certify 
that each player was a member 
of the church or Sunday school 
ee ee date. 

[It is customary to have a rule 
(as a means of stimulating church 
and Sunday school attendance) 
which requires attendance at the 
church or Sunday School a 
certain percentage of Sundays 
throughout the season. 

Another provision often made 
is that any player who has at- 
tended the church or Sunday 
school (as the case might be) a 
given number of times preceding 
a game shall be eligible to repre- 
sent that team, even though his 
name was not on the regularly 
certified list at the beginning of 
the league season. 


Question: Is a batter out auto- 
matically by the rules if he bunts 
on a third strike? 

Answer: The batter is not out 
if the bunt results in a fair ball. 
The batter is out by the rules if 
the bunt results in a foul ball. 
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first pitched ball will not be 
struck at and get careless with it. 
An extra base hit might result 
that would decide the game. 

On the defensive side of such a 
game there are some things of 
importance. The pitcher should 
work hard to retire the first hitter 
in an inning. He should not make 
his pitch too good, but above 
all should avoid putting a batter 
on base by a base on balls. When 
the opponents have a man on 
third with one or no outs the in- 
field must come in to cut off the 
run at home. No player can af- 
ford to be careless with his 
throws nor in any other way. 

The pitcher should be alert to 
prevent base runners from secur- 
ing a good lead. 

A description of a certain game 
will indicate the trend for tactics 
when a team has an advantage in 
the score. The team in the field 
was leading in the score three to 
one. The team at bat had a run- 
ner on third base and a runner on 
first base. Two men were out. 
The pitcher held the runner on 
first to a poor start. The catcher 
was expected to throw to second 
base if an attempt was made to 
steal that base. The runner on 
first went down but the catcher 
failed to throw. Immediately 
afterwards the batter delivered a 
hit that scored two runs. The 
hitter went to second on the 
throw-in and was scored by the 
next batsman. Had the catcher 
thrown to second there is small 
doubt the third out would have 
been made. He did not sense 
that the runner on third should 
have been entirely left out of his 
calculations. The play described 
indicates that it is often good 
policy to present the opponents 
with a run to make an out when 
you are in the lead. A number of 
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The New | Zuppke 
Line 


Coaches and Athletic Directors busy 
with plans for 1925 Football will be 
interested in the 1925 Line of Rawlings 
Football Equipment. 

Among other new features the Rawlings 
Line for 1925 includes new specialties 
in Rawlings Zuppke Model Football 
Pants, Shoulder Pads, and Helmets. 
The Zuppke Model Pants embody a 
removable groin pad (pat. appl. for) ; 
a one-piece anti-‘‘Charley-horse” thigh 
pad (pat. appl for); an elastic insert 
in the knee that eliminates binding; 
detachable inside knee pads (pat. appl. 
for)—and hip and kidney pads of the 
famous Zuppke construction used by 
Illinois Teams for the last four years. 
The Zuppke Model Pants are made of 
superior quality army duck. 

The Zuppke Model Shoulder Pads pro- 
tect bone structures with hard sole- 
leather, and are so covered over with 
felt, with an outside shoulder cap of 
leather, that no additional padding is 
necessary under the new regulations 
The Zuppke Model Helmets have a 
ventilated sponge-rubber crown, aud 
temple protector. The ear protectors 
are reinforced. A new style chin 
strap (pat. appl. for) holds the helmet 
so securely it can not be knocked off 
in play. 


The importance of these, as well 
as many other new Rawlings 
Features for 1925 Football and 
Basketball Equipment will be at 
once recognized by every coach 
and player. If the Rawlings 
salesman in your territory has 
not yet reached your city, write 
today for complete details. 


Rawlings Manufacturing Company 
Twenty-third and Lucas Avenue 
St. Louis, Mo. 


REPRESENTATIVES’ 
HEADQUARTERS: 
Walter E. Bischoff, 1250 Loyola Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 
George E. Vickers, 411 North Montclair 
Dallas, Tex. 
Eastern Division Office and Stockroom: 
Harry K. Atwell, Representative 
8 West 37th St., New York 
Western Division Office and Stockroom: 
Richard Jackson, Jr., Representative 
717 Market St., San Francisco 
Los Angeles’ Office and Sitockroom: 
George R. Healey Mfg. Co., 
Representatives 
844 Santee Street, Los Angeles 
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examples to illustrate this might 
be given. 

When a team is several runs 
behind in the score its hope lies 
in getting a cluster of runs. Run- 
ners should take no chances. The 
out a runner might make on a 
chance play may deprive his team 
of several runs. The opposing 
team is playing primarily for outs 
so it is good strategy to avoid 
playing the other fellow’s game. 

A team that is several runs in 
the lead can employ different 
tactics than when the score is 
close or when behind in the score. 
There is a saying among ball 
players when their team is in the 
lead, “Every run we get makes 
them get two.” The leading team 
employs the sacrifice and plays 
for one run and may get addi- 
tional runs. The team behind as 
much as two runs, late in the 
game will not play the sacrifice. 
They must take the chance of ac- 
quiring two runs or more so 
would not purposely make an out 
by playing the sacrifice. A score 
of four to three would make it 
necessary for the team behind to 
get one run to tie and another 
run to win. 

A team leading should work to 
prevent the tying run. As an ex- 
ample of how this might be done, 
let us assume the following con- 
ditions of a game. The game is 
in the ninth inning, the score 
three to one with the leading 
team in the field. One man is 
out with a runner on third base. 
The shortstop and second base- 
man would better stay back to 
make a play at first base. In fact, 
the first baseman and third base- 
man should make the play at first 
base. These tactics would allow 
a run, but would keep the tying 
run off the base. The game 
would then stand: two outs with 
the bases unoccupied. If the op- 
ponents have been able to score 
only one run on the pitcher in 
eight innings the chances are 


they will not be able to score the 
one run necessary to tie after two 
are out and no base runner on the 
bases. Assume that with the 
runner on third base and the 
score three to one the third base- 
man had fielded a ground ball and 
elected to throw home. The play 
went wrong so that the run 
scored and left a base runner on 
first base with one out. ‘The 
third baseman by selecting the 
difficult play at home has given 
the other team an opportunity to 
tie the score. 

A big league pitcher employed 
tactics to prevent the tying run in 
this manner. Two were out in 
the ninth with the score four to 
two in his favor. A batsman got 
a base hit. The pitcher used his 
windup, the runner on first went 
to second. Again the pitcher 
wound up and the runner went to 
third. The batsman then hit a 
fly ball to the centerfielder and 
the game was over. The pitch- 
er’s object in winding up was to 
put stuff on the ball, pitch to the 
corners and not give the batter 
a good ball at which to hit. The 
pitcher concentrated his efforts to 
prevent the batsman from becom- 
ing a base runner, since his run 
would tie the score. 


Hints for Practice 


A baseball season for school 
or college is short and for that 
reason the players should be 
taken out of doors as early as 
the ground will permit. Even 
when the weather is cold the 
ground is often dry enough to 
permit of practice. If no other 
practice than batting is possible, 
the time will be well spent. 

A player should do four times 
as much batting in practice as 
fielding. Men who have good 
control should be selected as 
pitchers for batting practice. In 
practice the habit of hitting only 
at good ones should be formed. 
Players are expected to hit only 
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at good balls in games and if 
they go after wild pitches in prac- 
tice they will do the same thing 
in games. Players who chase 
wild pitches make the opposing 
pitcher very effective especiaily 
if he lacks control and his weak- 
ness thus becomes an asset. It is 
well to bunt one and hit one. 

Batters should take a short step 
directly towards the pitcher. An 
individual may break himself 
of stepping away from the plate 
by a determination to overcome 
the fault. Hitting off the heels 
is worse than stepping away. A 
player who hits off his heels will 
have poor balance as he often 
allows his hips to drop  back- 
wards and downwards. It is 
only necessary to assume this im- 
proper position to be able to dis- 
cover at what a disadvantage it 
places a batter. If a player will 
avoid these faults, acquire a firm 
free swing and watch the ball he 
should make a creditable hitter. 

Fielding practice should not be 
long drawn out. The play should 
be snappy and accurate throwing 
should be demanded. Infield 
practice should be conducted ac- 
cording toa system. The catcher 
should make a throw to the 
player who has just fielded the 
ground ball. The first baseman 
should throw to ‘the catcher im- 
mediately after he receives the 
ball. The catcher should then 
throw to the man who fielded the 
ball. Ground balls should be 
batted in order to the infielders, 
starting with the third baseman. 
The catcher should be given prac- 
tice in fielding bunted balls. After 
each infielder has made several 
throws to first base, double plays 
should be practiced. Next the in- 
fielders should move in and make 
throws to the catcher. The last 
feature of the practice should be 
work on catching infield fly balls. 

When the infield practice is 
continued for a considerable time 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Special Lectures 
in Michigan’s 
Summer School 
for Coaches 


In addition to intensive instruction 
in every branch of athletic coach- 
ing and administration, the following 
leaders in Physical Education and 
Athletics have been secured for lec- 
tures on their own specialties. Pro- 
vision is also made for meeting and 
knowing these men personally and 
for obtaining individual advice from 
them on your own peculiar problems. 

Boy Scout Activities. Paul B. 
Samson, M.P.E., Professor of 
Physical Education, Michigan State 
Normal School; Special National 
Field Commissioner, Boy Scouts of 
America; and Managing Director, 
Owasippe Camps, Chicago Council, 
Boy Scouts of America. 

Purposes of Physical Education; 
Ethics and Sportsmanship; Methods 
of Achieving Our Aims. Major John 
i. Griffith, B.S., Commissioner of 
Athletics for the “‘Big Ten.’’ 

A Successful Program for Munici- 
pal Playgrounds. Cc. €E. Brewer, 
Commissioner of Recreation, City of 
Detroit. 

Administration of a Gymnasium. 
George A. May, M.D., Director of 
Waterman Gymnasium, University of 
Michigan. 

Personal Influences of a Coach in 
His Community. Fielding H. Yost, 
L.L.B., Director of Athletics, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

Relations of a Coach to the Press. 
Philip C. Pack, A.B., Director, 
Michigan News Bureau. 

Co-Oyerative Competition. 0. E. 
Emmons, A.B., Director of Iinter- 
scholastio Athletics, City High 
Schools of Detroit. 

Supervision of Grade School Work 
in Physical Education; Complete 
High School Program in Physical 
Education. Wilbur P. Bowen, A.M., 
michigan State Normal College. 


Six Weeks of Solid 
Practical Instruction 


From June 22 to August 1, 1925. 
Coaches from all over America at- 
tend this famous summer course. In- 
tensive instruction in coaching of 
football, basketball, track, baseball; 
training; gymnastics; playground 
work; first aid; hygiene; and admin- 
istration of athletics, commanding 
get _ toward B.S. degree. Tuition, 
9 5 
Learn the ‘‘Michigan System”’ 
from Michigan Coaches 


The regular coaching staff are 
your teachers—Yost, Wieman, Ma- 
ther, Fisher, Farrell, Hoyt, Mitchell, 
May, Reynolds, Hayes, Fallon and 
assistants. 


Send for Bulletin 
Describes course in detail. You 


should have a copy. One is waiting 
for you. Write for it now. 


Fielding H. Yost 


Director 
Yost Field House 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 























A Year’s Course in Physical Train- 
ing for High School and College 


ROBERT NOHR, JR. 


This is the seventh of a series of articles by Mr. Nohr now appearing each 


month in the Journal. 


able for either school or college students. 


The lessons suggest a course of training that is suit- 


Mr. Nohr is an instructor in the 


School of Physical Education in the State Normal College, LaCrosse, Wis- 


consin.—Epitor’s Norte. 


LESSON 13 
Tactics 

1. Forming of 
the ranks in a 
body of ranks. 
Changing from a 
column of front 
ranks of fours to 
} a front line. 

Command: 
“Ranks form L. (R.) of first by 
obliquing—march.”’ 

On the command “march,” the 
first rank marches in place. The 
following ranks march obliquely 
L. (R.) forward and form to the 
L. (R.) of the first rank, keeping 
their alignment the same. ‘This 
will form a line of front ranks. 
All the ranks should march in 
place until the command “halt” 
or some other activity is given. 
Later after the activity is well 
known, ranks come into place 
every four steps successively and 
the whole maneuver takes place 
in as many steps as there are 
individuals forming. 

NOTE: This activity is sim- 
ilar to forming of rank members 
L. or R. of first in a single rank 
as in Lesson VI 1b. Compare the 
two commands. 

2. Review simple tactics and 
combinations of previous lessons. 

3. Running. 

Wands 

1. Stride L. sideward and 
raise wand vertically in front L. 
hand high—1. Bend L. knee and 
raise wand vertically upward at 
L. shoulder—2. Return — 3-4. 
Same R.—5-8. 
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2. Touch L. toe backward in- 
ward (cross in rear) and place 
wand vertically downward at L. 
shoulder—l. Lunge L. sideward 
and swing wand upward (wand 
horizontal)—2. Return—3-4. 
Same R.—5-8. 

3. Stride L. obliquely forward 
and swing wand fore-upward—l. 
send upper trunk backward and 
place wand in rear of shoulders 
—2. Returning — 3-4. Same R. 
5-8. 

4. Rise on toes and swing 
wand fore-upward—l. Bend 
knees deep and lower wand in 
front of chest crossing L. arm 
over R—2. Return—3-4. Same 
—5-8. 

5. Jump to a side stride stand, 


and bend arms for thrust—l. 
Bend trunk forward and place 
wand on shoulders—2. Return 
—3-4, 


6. Lunge L. sideward and 
raise wand horizontally sideward 
at L. shoulder—1. Bend trunk L., 
swing wand downward and verti- 
cally upward at R. shoulder—2. 
Return—3-4. Same R.—5-8. 

7. Stride L. sideward and place 
wand on shoulders—l. Turn and 
bend trunk fore-downward and 
swing wand upward and forward 
toward floor—2. Return—3-4. 
Same R.—5-8. 

8. Jump to a side stride stand 
and swing arms forward —1. 
Jump to a cross stand (crossing 
feet)—2. Jump to a side stride 
stand—3. Jump to a close stand 
and lower arms—4. 

9. Breathing with upper trunk 

















A YEar’s Course IN PHYSICAL TRAINING 


bending and bending arms for 
thrust. 


Apparatus 


Horizontal 
high. 

Practice the long swing from a 
hang upper grip and the under 
swing from a support frontways. 

a. The long swing. Jump to 
a hang upper grip. Bend arms, 
flex the hips (raising the feet to 
the bar) and extend legs forward 
into a long swing. Jump to a 
stand on the end of the backward 
swing. 

b. The under-swing. Rise to 
a support frontways by a hip pull- 
up. Lower backward and imme- 
diately flex hips (raising feet to 
the bar). Extend legs forward 
and with releasing grasp swing 
forward to a stand. The body 
executes a sudden flexion and ex- 
tension. 

Jump to a hang upper grip, 
long swing and: 

1. On the second forward 
swing, knee swing-up left outside 
of hands. Swing left leg back- 
ward to a support frontways. 


bar raised jump 


Underswing to a stand. Same 
right. 
2. Same as 1, but add knee 


circle backward. Then swing leg 
backward to support and under- 
swing to a stand: Same right. 

Jump to a hang and: 

3. Hip pull-up rearways to 
support. Swing left leg over bar 
outside of hands. Knee circle 
backward. Swing leg backward 
to support and underswing to a 
stand. Same right. 

4. Hip pull-up rearways to 
support. Underswing (to a hang) 
and on the next forward swing, 


repeat exercise 1. 
5. Hip pull-up rearways to 


support. Hip circle rearways and 
underswing to a stand. 

In the hip circle, the body cir- 
cle about the breadth axis at the 
waist with the hips slightly 
flexed. 

6. For proficiency work prac- 
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ZUPPKE - DOBIE 
FOOT BALL 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Summer Course 


for Coaches 
SIX WEEKS — JUNE 22-AUGUST 1 


Football—-Z up pke, Dobie 
Olander. 

Basketball—Ruby, Lambert (Purdue). 

Baseball—Huff, Lundgren. 

Track—Gill. 

Organization—Huff. 

Medical Gymnastics—Stafford. 

Calisthenics, Gymnastics, Recreation— 
Staley, Wagner, Hindman. 

Rural Physical Education, Hygiene— 
Maroney (Atlantic City, N. J.) 

Training— Bullock. 

Swimming—Brown. 

Psychology and Athletics—Dr. C. R. 
Griffith, 








(Cornell) 





For catalogue and other information, 
address, 
GEORGE HUFF, Director 
Room 216, Men’s Gym., Urbana, II. 





FOUR YEAR COURSE in Athletic Coach- 
ing and Physical Education. Established 
1919. Catalog on request. 





BASKET BALL 
RUBY- LAMBERT 
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tice the kippe from the long 
swing. Jump to a hang. Long 
swing. At the end of the forward 


swing, raise feet sharply to the 
bar, extend forward and pull up 
to a support frontways. Keep the 
body arched on the forward 
swing. 
Game 

League team game. 

LESSON 14 

Tactics 

1. Forming of the ranks in a 
body of ranks. 

Changing from a line of front 


ranks of fours to a column of 
front ranks. 

Command: “Ranks form in 
front of L.(R.) by obliquing— 


march.” 
On the command “march,” the 


L.(R.) end rank marches in 
place. The remaining ranks face 


¥y% turn L.(R.) and march ob- 
liquely forward forming in front 
of the stationary rank. This will 
form a column of front ranks. All 
ranks march in place until the 
command “halt” or some other 
activity is given. 

NOTE: See Lesson 6 la. 

2. Review. 

3. Running. 

Free Exercises 

Free Exercises 

1. Raise L. knee forward and 
bend arms for thrust—l. Extend 
L. leg backward and thrust arms 
upward—2. Return—3-4. Same 
right—5-8. 

2. Touch L. toe sideward and 


raise arms sideward—l. Lunge 
L. sideward and bend arms for 
strike—2. Return—3-4. Same 


right—5-8. 

3. Step L. forward (transfer 
weight) and raise arms fore-up- 
ward—1. Bend upper trunk back- 
ward and lower arms sideward 
palms up—2. Return—3-4. Same 
right—5-8. Execute slowly. 

4. Stride L. sideward and 
swing arms sideward—1l. Lower 
trunk half forward and raise arms 


upward—2. Return—3-4. Same 
right—5-8. A difficult exercise. 
The back remains flat, the head 
up and arms straight over the 
head. 

5. Raise L. leg and arms side- 
ward—1l. Lower trunk R. side- 
ward, arms remaining horizontal 
—2. Return—3-4. Same right— 
5-8. On command only for bal- 
ance. 

6. Hands on hips—place. 


Lunge L. sideward, turn trunk 


L. and straighten L. arm side- 
ward (reaching as far as _ pos- 
sible). Change knee bending, cir- 


cle L. hand downward and to the 


right —2. Return— 3-4. Same 
right—5-8. Hands—lower. 
7. Lunge L. obliquely for- 


ward, swing L. arm fore-upward 
R. backward—1. Change position 
of arms twice—2-3. Position—4. 
Same right—5-8. Vigorous swing- 
ing of arms. 

8. The schottische step L. and 
R. sideward. 

Step L. sideward—l. Cross 
step R. in rear (placing weight on 
foot)—2. Step L. sideward—3. 
Swing R. leg forward and hop on 
L.—4. Same right—5-8. In rapid 
running rhythm and high leg 
swinging. 

9. Running in place with fac- 
ing L. on the first of every 8 
counts. Same right. 

10. Breathing. 

Apparatus 

Parallel Bars raised shoulder 
high. All exercises begin with a 
run at the end of the bar. 

Run and jump with a double 
take off to an upper arm hang at 
the near end. Swing legs forward 
to an inverted balance hang and: 

1. Lower legs forward to a 
straddle seat. Change grasp to 
the front. Bend forward, place 
upper arms on the bars and roll 
forward to a straddle seat again 
in front of hands. Swing legs 
forward, backward, and _ front 
vault left or right to a stand. In 
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a front vault the body faces the JUCUCODOUCODOEOOCSSOOTOODEROCEDDOREDERReeNORORONEeeeeaeceeeseeeeeeeeeseeED 7 


apparatus. 

2. Same as 1, but roll forward Medals 
to an upper arm hang (keep feet and ; 
together). Jump to a stand be- ° 
tween bars on the backward Trophies 
swing. for 

3. Same as 2, but swing legs All Sports 
forward again to an inverted bal- i If you are } 
ance hang after the roll. Lower holding an : 
to an outer cross seat left or right : ‘atesstel, % 
and rear vault swing over both : astic inter. | 
bars to a stand. collegiate, 

4. Same as 1, but roll to an or county 
upper arm stand. Flex hips and MB track meet, : 
roll forward to a straddle seat. aeette and I 
Intermediate swing in the sup- ee will t 
port and front vault left or right. gladly send 
In the upper arm stand the body samples 








is inverted and the weight rests 
on the upper arms and the elbows 
spread. 

5. Same as 4 to an upper arm 
stand. Flex hips and lower legs 
forward to an upper arm hang 
(feet together). Swing legs for- 
ward to an inverted balance hang, 

(Continued on page 46) 


SUMMER SCHOOL FOR COACHES 


Oregon Agricultural College 


Corvallis, Oregon 


and prices. 


DIEGES & CLUST 


58-64 W. Randolph St. 
CHICAGO 


15 John St., N. Y. City 
73 Tremont St., Boston 
803 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh 











Featuring a two weeks’ course of football theory and 
practice under 


KNUTE K. ROCKNE 


From June 23rd to July 3rd. Full six weeks’ courses will 
be given in Football, Basketball, Baseball, Track, Gymna- 
sium Floor work and Recreational theory and practice. 
No special fees for Football short course. For information 
write Dean M. Elwood Smith, Director of Summer Session, 
Oregon State Agricultural College, Corvallis, Oregon. 




















‘‘Make May Day Child Health Day”’ 


GEORGE T. STAFFORD 


Mr. Stafford, who serves as Assistant Professor of Orthopedics and 
Physical Diagnosis at the University of Illinois, presents herewith a splendid 
suggestion for a May Day program, which should be of interest to every one 
who is engaged in Physical Education work.—Eptiror’s Nore. 


lor many years the first day of 
May has been devoted by children 
to the joyful opportunity of wel- 
coming Spring. In many cities 
various celebrations are indulged 
in to make this day one of great 
festival. Songs of Spring, poems 
which tell of the great out-of- 
doors and general pageantry are 
some of the means which are used 
in these festivals. These cele- 
brations should be educational as 
well as recreational. The Amer- 
ican Child Health Association of 
New York, 370 Seventh avenue, 
fostered a real educational cele- 
bration of May Day as National 
Child Health Day in 1924, and is 
now working on a second annual 
celebration for 1925. The pur- 
pose of the American Child 
Health Association celebration is 
well defined by Herbert Hoover 
as, “A definite step forward in 
what should be a primary con- 
cern of our civilization, the safe- 
guarding of the right of every 
child to reach maturity in good 
physical condition.” Thus the 
real May Day should have for its 
object the furthering of the cause 
of better health for every child. 

The “Athletic Festival Motif” 
is an ideal way in which to bring 
the health theme before the com- 
munity. Preliminary work in- 
volves suitable preparation of the 
school children for the large ath- 
letic festival which is held on 
May Ist. Henry Breékinridge, 
president of the National Ama- 
teur Athletic Federation, states 
that the federation stands ready 
to do what it can to assist the 
celebration of May Day. Phys- 
ical educators and coaches 
throughout the country should 


welcome this as an opportunity 
to develop their charges for this 
important day. May Day is the 
time for the culmination of the 
various activities of the school 
health education program in one 
large celebration. While in itself 
it may be called a culmination it 
really can be the beginning of a 
better understanding of athletics 
and health and its popularity will 
carry the children through the 
summer vacation and return them 
to school with healthy bodies and 
keener intellects. 


The May Day Program: 


A. Preliminary work. 

Many schools have their May 
poles and gather together on May 
Ist for a few songs and the May 
pole dance. This is not enough. 
The May Day program should be 
preceded by intensive work in the 
schools in preparation for a pur- 
posive celebration. This prelim- 
inary work should consist of: 

a. Definite health education 
work in the schools. 

b. Physical ability tests of all 
children. The records should be 
posted in a conspicuous place and 
each child urged to better his 
record. 

c. Health posters should be 
made by the school children. 
These can be posted in the corri- 
dors the week of April 27th. 

d. The music and dramatic 
departments should devote their 


attention to songs and plays 
which have “Health” for their 
themes. 


e. Every school child should 
be weighed and measured before 
May Ist. 

f. The 


various features of 
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MakE May Day CuiL_p HEALTH Day 


“Accident Prevention,” which is 
taught in the schools, should be 
exhibited on May Day. 


The Homes and the Co-operation 
of the Parents: 
Parent-Teachers’ meetings 

should be addressed to enlist their 
co-operation in making the home 
the health center for each child. 
Too often the parents feel that 
the schools are wholly responsible 
for the health of the children. 
Parents should have their chil- 
dren examined at least once each 
year and the various defects cor- 
rected so that the child will be 
better able to receive the educa- 
tion which the school provides. 

Fathers are especially urged to 
consider their duties in the care 
of the adolescent boys. 

In general the parents are 
shown their responsibility in the 
health of their children. 

B. The Program for May Day: 

The schools should be granted 
a full holiday for the May Day 
festival. 

The morning should be given 
over to preliminary athletic 
events. 

The afternoon, starting at 2:00 
p. m., should start with a Health 


Parade. This parade is made up 
as follows: 
Each school répresents some 


feature of health—e.g., Milk as a 
health food; vegetables, etc. 

Each school provides one float 
which portrays a healthy agency 
or depicts a health message. 

Various individuals should be 
scattered throughout the assembly 
with large placards on which are 
printed the “Rules of the Game.” 

Health Crusaders, boy and girl 
scouts, and school bands complete 
the array. 

The parade should be short and 
terminate at the largest athletic 
field. Here the following pro- 
gram should be worked out: 

The Queen of May is crowned. 

A large May Pole should be 
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St. Edward’s Coaching School 
August 1 to August 15, 1925 


with 


Knute K. Rockne 


Notre Dame 


and 
Dr. Walter E. Meanwell 


Wisconsin University 
in charge 


A complete concentrated course in Foot- 
ball and Basketball with a minimum 
amount of time away from home. An 
opportunity to study the advanced 
methods of the Country’s two most 
successful coaches in Football and Bas- 
ketball. 

Both these great masters personally 
conduct every step of lecture theory, 
and practical work on the field. You 
will meet coaches from every state in 
the South and Southwest here. 
Enrollment will be limited. For further 
information, address: 


Jack Meagher, St. Edward’s Univ. 
(Formerly St.Edward’s College) 
Austin, Tex. 


(St. Edward’s is the coolest spot in 
Texas in the Summer) 




















BASE BALL 
TRACK 
TENNIS 

GOLF 


Everything You Need 
Is in the New 


—Sesacorhe. 


CATALOG 


Write for wholesale Catalog 
today 


Leacock Sporting Goods Company 


921 LOCUST ST. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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used for the dance and various 
schools participate. The chil- 
dren may be dressed in simple 
costumes’ representing health 
foods. 

The finals of the athletic events 
are run off. 

Prizes are awarded by the 
mayor or some outstanding citi- 
zen or school child. 

A community sing. 

The evening at 7:00 p. m. 
should find the high schools 
ready to start their Health Play. 

The organization of the entire 
movement is as follows: 

a. A workable sized commit- 
tee with suitable representation 
by parents, business men and 
school authorities. This commit- 
tee to have full charge of the pro- 
gram preceding May Ist and in- 
cluding May Day. 

b. Co-operating groups (One 
member of each to be on commit- 
tee). 

1. Parent-Teacher’s Associa- 
tions. Their duty should be that 
of getting the idea across to the 
parents and teachers. The par- 
ents should be shown their re- 
sponsibility in the matter of child 
health. The teachers should be 
shown that their co-operation 
will mean healthier children and 
consequently greater ease and 
efficiency in teaching healthier 
children. 

2. Women’s Club. Lectures 
on child-health and assisting in 
window display of health ma- 
terial. 

3. Newspapers. General pub- 
licitv, daily messages on the Mav 
Day movement. Conducting of 
a voting contest for the Queen of 
the Mav. 

4. Chamber of Commerce. 
General co-operation and _ solicit- 
ing of window display in the 
various stores. 

5. Libraries. Health material 
on display and well advertised. 
Make it easy for anyone to se- 
cure information on child health 


and community health in general. 

6. Churches. Sermon of April 
26th to be on “Child Health.” 
Sunday School lesson on Health. 

7. American Legion. Military 
feature of parade. 

8. Business clubs such as Ro- 
tary, Kiwanis, Advertising clubs, 
etc., to devote their weekly meet- 
ing to child health speakers. So- 
licit prizes. Assume charge of all 
window displays. 

9. Stores. Display health 
foods, clothing, labor saving de- 
vices, etc. 

10. Physicians. Attempt to 
see that each child in family 
under his care be carefully ex- 
amined and all defects corrected. 

The above is offered in the way 
of a suggestion for those who are 
interested in really making May 
Day worth while. The various 
details of the movement can be 
secured from the Promotion De- 
partment of the American Child 
Health Association. Their book- 
let, “May Day Festivals”, (price 
ten cents), will give one a work- 
ing basis for a successful May 
Day celebration in either a large 
city or a very small town. 

It is urged that coaches and 
physical directors get behind the 
movement and support it as a 
worth while measure to raise the 
health standards of our school 
children. In cities where noth- 
ing of this kind has been done the 
most favorable line of action is 
that of the Athletic Motif. Where 
some form of May Day celebra- 
tion is now being given it is well 
to investigate the purpose of the 
movement. Simple cavorting 
around the May Pole and singing 
spring songs may be worthy in 
their place, but for lasting edu- 
cational effects and to really raise 
the health standards of our school 
children we should provide pur- 
posive activity which will teach 
the children health messages 
which can be incorporated in 
their daily activity. 
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BASEBALL 


(Continued from page 33) 


the catcher should discontinue his 
throws, so that he will not use his 
arm too much. An inexperienced 
pitcher may to good advantage 
be sent to the pitcher’s position 
to field batted balls in his turn 
during infield practice. 


Throwing for Outfielders 


After your outfielders have 
their arms in shape, they should 
be given practice in throwing to 
bases. To do this have the in- 
fielders take their positions and 
then ground balls or fly balls 
should be batted to the outfielders 
in turn. The coach should indi- 
cate to which base the throw is 
to be made. The outfielder should 
aim to bounce the ball to the base 
except when he is drawn in near 
a base, then he may throw the 
ball directly to the baseman with- 
out a bounce. 
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Chats With Coaches 


The following editorial taken 
from the Grand Haven, ( Mich.) 
Tribune supports the conclusions 
which have been presented in 
other issues of the JOURNAL re- 
garding the decline of baseball. 

When people begin to realize 
that the American National game 
is failing to enlist as many play- 
ers as formerly because it has 
been the universal practice to 
pay the players, then the next 
logical question is what will be- 
come of our other games if they, 
too, become highly professional- 
ized? 

“Grand Haven, (Mich.) Tribune, 


Tuesday, February 24, 1925: 
THE LOST ART—Is baseball, 
the great American national 


game, becoming a lost art among 
the youngsters? This the 
question which is beginning to 
be asked by those who look to- 
ward the future of the game. 
Certain it is that sand lot base- 
ball has gone into the discard. 
Where a few years ago every 
town had half a dozen kid base- 
ball teams, the youngsters now 
seem to turn their attention to 
some other kind of activity. Not 
sO many years ago a good base- 
ball team was considered a valu- 
able advertisement for a town. 
Local chambers of commerce, 
merchant organizations, or indi- 
viduals usually financed the base- 
ball team which represented their 
home cities on the diamond. 
“Such teams were usually com- 
posed of home talent, the best 
players of the community being 
picked for positions. In those 
days it was considered something 
of an honor to be a member of the 
town baseball team. That was 
before the idea of commercializ- 
ing one’s baseball prowess was so 


is 


pronounced. Few thought of re- 
ceiving compensation for their 
play. The game was _ rather 


strictly amateur in those days. 
In our own boyhood, we can re- 
call certain players on the home 
team who stood out for their 
ability at the game. None of 
them were paid. The idea of pay- 
ing players who make up the so- 
called independent teams is some- 
thing of a modern invention, and 
it is doubtful if it has helped the 
game any. 

“The ‘salaried amateur’ base- 
ball player is probably the result 
of the intense rivalry between 
towns not large enough to be in- 
cluded in organized baseball. 
Towns not only desired baseball 
teams to represent them, but they 
demanded winning teams. To 
attain this desire players were 
imported and paid for their serv- 
ices. Contests between towns 
became battles between profes- 
sional teams and the rivalry at 
times became so keen that large 
sums of money were spent. Home 
players were often left out of the 
play entirely. 

“This turn of affairs led to the 
inevitable. The amateur pace was 
too stiff to be maintained for long 
by any town. Few cities under 
five or ten thousand can support 
a full-salaried ball team through- 
out the season. Business men and 
other public spirited citizens 
simply get tired of going down 
into their pockets to make up 
deficits, and the game can not be 
maintained in any other way. 
Home boys became discouraged 
and ceased to try for places on 
the home team. The fans de- 
manded big league baseball or 
none at all, and soon there was no 
baseball. 

“Then came golf, motoring, 
tennis and other activities to 
take the attention of those who 
formerly supported baseball. The 
game in the smaller cities could 
not stand these new diversions.” 
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one defeat during the campaign 
—and that at the hands of the 
Kansas Aggies. The brand of 
game employed by the various 
quintets in the circuit was of a 
high order, but one of the out- 
standing and interesting features 
of the race for high honors was 
the difference in the systems used 
by the several coaches to bring 
them success. 

The championship Kansas 
team under the coaching of Dr. 
Forrest (Phog) Allen presented 
the most brilliant and consistent 
attack of any aggregation in the 
conference. A rushing offense in 
which cross-court passes and fast 
breaking for the basket by the 
forwards were mixed with long 
and short passes, featured the at- 
tack of the Kansans. The for- 
wards rushed down the sidelines, 
with one man breaking straight 
ahead down the center of the 
floor. 

When faced by a defensive op- 
ponent, the Jayhawkers either 
used high hook passes over the 
opposition or reversed and passed 
back. Diagonal passing marked 
the floor game, with the forwards 
cutting in fast to enable close-in 
shots. 

The Kansas defense was per- 
haps even more consistent than 
its offense. The peculiar style of 
back court game used by Kansas, 
has been developed to a high de- 
gree of efficiency by Coach Allen. 
As the ball was lost, the five men 
assumed positions on the floor— 
the guards in the goal area, with 
one on each side of it—with the 
center and forwards out ahead, 
behind the center circle and in 
front of the free-throw circle. 

Each man at all times remained 
in his own zone, but the team as 
a whole kept in a position in front 
of the man with the ball—inter- 
ception of passes being the funda- 
mental principle of the Kansas 
defense. As an opponent threat- 
ened to shoot ahead of the front 


line, the players in that group 
feinted a charge and with hands 
waving, attempted to disconcert 
the rival, break up a shot or force 
a pass-off. A shot resulted in the 
Kansas guards rushing in to take 
the ball off the backboard and 
start the offense, but Kansas was 
able to start its offense just as 
often from intercepted passes as 
it was from missed shots. The 
defense proved very effective. 

The University of Nebraska, 
under Coach G. W. Kline, a for- 
mer University of Illinois player, 
used a four-man attack with the 
short pass predominating. After 
the ball was advanced beyond the 
center, the forwards made a 
“break” for the goal for a shot. 
The real strength of the Husker 
team lay in its defense, however, 
and this fact is attested by the 
fact that the Nebraskans had the 
best defensive record in the Val- 
ley during the past campaign. 
The Huskers used a two-line back 
court game, with the first pair of 
opponents being allowed to pass 
through for the guards. After 
this it resolved itself into a man- 
for-man game. 

Coach Don White’s Washing- 
ton University five employed a 
combined long and short pass at- 
tack. Weil, the Piker, standing 
guard, usually started the pass- 
ing and as the offense continued 
forward, the players attempted to 
locate Seago, center, who had 
preceded the attack to the free- 
throw circle. The latter, after re- 
ceiving a high pass, either re- 
versed and shot or passed to the 
forwards coming in, or to Cox, 
running guard, who took many 
long shots. Coach White is a 
former Purdue University star, 
who was one of the leading “Big 
Ten” scorers in 1919-20, as a run- 
ning guard. 

The University of Oklahoma 
team was an “in-and-outer.”’ 
Coach Hugh McDermott’s quin- 
tet proved unstopable when its 
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offense was working right, but it 
had the most erratic attack in the 
Valley. The Sooners used a four- 
man rushing onslaught, the short 
pass predominating, and when 
halted in their forward progress, 
they reversed and passed to a 
guard. A long shot or another 
series of short passes then fol- 
lowed, the latter attack, if elected, 
being designed to place the Soon- 
ers in a position for a short shot. 

Coach McDermott, who is a 
former University of Oklahoma 
star, used the two-line defense, 
the front line—forwards and cen- 
ter—permitting two men to pass 
through for the guards and then 
picking off the remainder, after 
which it became a man-for-man 
defense. 

At Manhattan, Coach C. W. 
Corsant’s Kansas Aggies em- 
ployed a four-man short pass 
attack, with snappy passing fea- 
turing in the goal area. After 
advancing down the center of the 
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floor, the Aggies often passed 
toward the side for a shot from 
that position to succeed it with 
a hard, driving follow-up game. 

The Aggie defense was not 
strictly a man-for-man game, al- 
though each man picked off an 
opponent as the Wildcats lost 
possession of the ball. Each man, 
however, resumed responsibility 
for his man after once picking 
him off as he retreated toward 
‘the goal he was defending. 

Coach George Bond’s Missouri 
cagers attempted to use the 
short-pass-and-pivot game, but 
they proved only medicore as a 
‘short-pass outfit. At times they 
employed their type of offensive 
play very effectively, while on 
other occasions they loked miser- 
able, through failure to pivot and 
reverse correctly. On defense 
the Tigers used a modified man- 
for-man game, the two-line style 
with two men sifting through. 

While Coach Ossie Solem’s 
Drake University Bulldogs fin- 
ished in a tie with Grinnell in 
next to last place, they did rate 
among the leaders as_ regards 
their ability to battle against odds 
and for a real exhibition of game- 
ness. The Drake offense con- 
sisted in a dribbling game up the 
center of the floor, when passes 
of varying length attempted to 
penetrate the opposing defense 
for shots. On defense, Drake 
used a man-for-man game and 
that it proved effective is shown 
by the fact that the Blue and 
White cagers held even the lead- 
ing Valley quintets to compara- 
tively low scores. 

At Grinnell, Coach Charley 
Black, a former University of 
Kansas star, acting as Pioneer 
mentor for the first time, used 
the same offense and defense as 
was employed by the Jayhawkers. 
While the attack was fairly con- 
sistent, the Pioneer defense was 
not as strong, due to the fact that 


the guards were small. The pass- 
interception Kansas defense de- 
mands comparatively tall, rangy 
men and for this reason Grinnell 
did not fare so well with this 
back court game. 

Ames had a bad year, finishing 
in last place. Coach Bill Chan- 
dler, a former University of Wis- 
consin star, first used a short pass 
game and then switched to a 
longer passing attack. <A long 
pass attempted to carry the ball 
to the free-throw circle area, 
when a series of shorter passes 
were made until a shot was pru- 
dent. Ames used the two-line 
defense, with the first two op- 
ponents sifting through. 





RELAY RACING 

(Continued from page 6) 
event in which it has occurred. 
After passing the baton the com- 
petitor should stand still or jog 
straight ahead, unless he be on 
the inside or outside of the track. 
in which case he should step off 
the track as quickly as possible. 
3. The same rules with refer- 
ence to fouling, coaching, or im- 
peding a runner in any manner 
shall apply to relay racing as to 
all other running events, except 
that within the 20 yards within 
which the baton is to be passed, 
the contestant passing the same 
and the one to whom it is to be 
passed may overlap each other. 





A YEAR’S COURSE IN PHYSI- 
CAL TRAINING 


(Continued from page 37) 


kippe to support and front vault 
left or right. 

6. For proficiency work. Kippe 
to support and immediately swing 
up forward to an upper arm stand. 
Roll forward to an upper arm 
hang. Swing forward, kippe and 
front vault. 

Game 
League team game. 
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EDUCATIONAL AIMS IN COM- 
PETITIVE ATHLETICS 
(Continued from page 12) 
for every boy and girl between 

six and eighteen years of age.” 

The belief that the public and 
most educators now recognize the 
place of athletics and physical 
education in the schools is further 
substantiated by the fact that 
twenty-nine states have already 
adopted legislation making physi- 
cal education a required part of 
elementary and secondary cur- 
ricula. . 

Now why, we may well ask, is 
this repeated emphasis being 
placed on the necessity of ath- 
letics in school programs? What 
is the function performed by com- 
petitive sport? 

Primarily Physical Education 
and Athletics serve to develop 
and maintain in all the students 
bodily health, strength and endur- 
ance, to the end that they may 
lead more useful lives. It is, how- 
ever, further believed that in the 
measures undertaken for this end 
an avenue of approach is provided 
through which the students are 
influenced for good in mind and 
character as well as in body. 

Athletics bring out in those 
that participate many of the fine 
qualities that lie at the root of 
good citizenship. In fact, in his 
athletics a boy learns citizenship. 
In his class room he may learn 
about citizenship when he studies 
political science, parliamentary 
law, history, etc., but in the vari- 
ous team games that he plays he 
learns the thing itself. 

He actually experiences the 
essence of citizenship by losing 


himself in a larger whole. He 
undergoes the deepest experi- 
ences of the “belonging” instinct 


at a time in his life when they 
are very real and when they set 
their stamp indelibly upon his 
mind and character. 

Like any other program, how- 
ever, proper leadership is essen- 
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tial if we are to get the full value 
from athletics. No member of 
the school staff should be selected 
with more painstaking care than 
the athletic coach. The develop- 
ment in the past few years of 
coaching schools at various uni- 
versities at which young men of 
fine character, intelligence and 
sportsmanship may receive train- 
ing for this profession will ma- 
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terially aid in putting into the 
field competent men. I think we 
may hope to recruit at such 
schools men of the right character 
and personality who will enter 
the field of athletic coaching with 
a sense of the significance and im- 
portance of that field of school 
life. 

It seems to me that there are 
three fundamental questions that 
should be asked about a man be- 
fore he is entrusted with the re- 
sponsibility of coaching young 
boys. 

The first question to ask is: 
What manner of man is this? 
How does he think and act? Is 
he sound and clean and fine so 
that his influence will be inspiring 
and uplifting? Will he set a fine 
example — not by posing but by 
being—the sort of man we want 
each of his boys to be? If this 
question cannot be answered 
favorably, stop then and there. 
No other qualities can supplant 
the fundamental quality of char- 
acter. 

The next question is: Just how 
well does he know what he wants 
to teach? Is he thorough —or 
superficial? Is he progressive or 
reactionary? Is he original—or 
without imagination? In short, 
can be bring with him a thorough 
solid knowledge and will he keep 
that knowledge constantly abreast 
of changing conditions? 

And finally: Can he teach 
others what he knows? Can he 
take knowledge, add expressive- 
ness and impressiveness of speech 
and action, season it with en- 
thusiasm and give his students 
something that will not only be 
easy to grasp but also pleasant to 
master? 

After the coach has been se- 
lected he must be properly fitted 
into the school system. Lines of 
responsibility must be properly 
drawn. He must be responsible 





to some one and that some one 
must be the right person. The 
athletic program must be tied up 
directly with the administrative 
authorities of the school and it 
must be looked upon as an in- 
tegral part of the organization. 

With the right man and with 
the lines of responsibility prop- 
erly drawn you are not apt to go 
wrong. Nevertheless, it may be 
well to consider for a moment a 
few of the tendencies that detract 
from the full value of athletics 
and which, if not checked, 
threaten to negate completely the 
moral development that would 
otherwise attend a program of 
competitive sport. 

Chief among these detracting 
influences are the following: 

I. Too Many Interschool Games 

Boys participating in 
school contests are under con- 
siderable mental stress. This is 
especially true in football where 
so much prominence is attached 
to the game. This stress in itself 
is not bad. It is a part of the 
man-building process we want. 
An objection arises, however, 
when this stress is too long con- 
tinued. For that reason boys 
should not be asked or permitted 
to play an excessively long sched- 
ule. 

Experience leads me to believe 
that not more than four games of 
football should be scheduled for 
which the boys must put them- 
selves on edge. In addition, four 
or five games of lesser importance 
might well be played. These 
games do not place the boys 
under such mental strain and 
therefore do not materially inter- 
fere with the primary work of the 
classroom. 

In all events, however, the foot- 
ball season should close by 
Thanksgiving time and there 


Inter- 
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should not be more than eight or 

nine regular outside games in all. 

Il. Time Away from the Class 
Room 


No boy should ever be _ per- 
mitted to absent himself from any 
class for athletic practice. This 
defeats the purpose of both class 
room work and athletics. Prac- 
tice periods must be arranged in 


conjunction with classroom 
schedules and all conflicts 
avoided. 


III. Post Season Games 


The tendency toward engaging 
in post season games has been 
considerably curtailed at most 
colleges by agreement of athletic 
authorities, but it is still in prac- 
tice at many high schools and 
some universities. Such games 
continue the stress of competition 
over too long a period and, since 
they frequently are contests be- 
tween institutions located in very 
different parts of the country, 
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they take considerable time from 
the classroom. 

Post season games between 
teams in different parts of the 
country establish a bad precedent. 
The appeal of a long trip is great 
to boys and as soon as one team 
goes across the country to play 
many others want to follow. 

In general, intersectional games 
that require much time away 
from classes are unwise. If played 
at all ,they should be scheduled 
for the regular season so as not 
to prolong the training period. 

There are too many good teams 
in the country today to attempt 
to determine any so-called na- 
tional championship. And it 
makes no difference, anyway. Post 
season games are usually planned 
to bring two outstanding teams 
together but they do not deter- 
mine anything of value and serve 
no useful purpose. 

Much thought should be given 
the initial arrangement of the 
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schedule to see that it best suits 
the purpose of the particular 
school in question, but when once 
decided upon it should constitute 
the last word. It should be played 
through to the finish and then the 
season should be considered defi- 
nitely at an end. 

V. Inequality of Competition 

Obviously, it is not fair com- 
petition when schools differing 
greatly in size engage in contests. 
This usually is recognized and 
such games are frankly considered 
by both sides to be _ practice 
affairs. 

It is equally unfair, however, 
when two schools meet which 
have different rules of eligibility 
as pertain to scholastic standings, 
etc. 

It is unfair competition if the 
time allotted to practice differs in 
the opposing schools—or if the 
number of games played each 
year is greater at one place than 
at the other. 

No school should be permitted, 
or should it want, any of these 
advantages. Uniform rules and 
equality of competition should 
exist between all contestants if 
interscholastic friendliness is to 
be developed and maintained. 

To eliminate these inequalities 
in competition all schools repre- 
sented by athletic teams should 
belong to some definitely organ- 
ized conference, all members of 
which are governed by the same 
rules and are of the same relative 
strength. In this group will be 
its natural rivals—those that are 
in geographical proximity and 
that agree on the same athletic 
regulation. Representatives of 
each institution should meet to- 
gether at frequent intervals for 
discussion of their common prob- 
lems. In this way only can equal- 
ity in competition be assured. 


VI. Professionalism 


In order properly to serve their 
purpose in education, athletics 


must be maintained on an abso- 
lutely amateur basis. This does 
not mean that great numbers 
should not see the contests nor 
that large gate receipts, if prop- 
erly used, are detrimental. On 
the contrary this income makes it 
possible to administer a program 
more nearly as it should be ad- 
ministered. An extensive plant, 
much equipment and a competent 
staff are necessary if we are to 
provide a program of physical 
training for all of the students as 
should be the aim. Incomes 
from inter-school contests furnish 
the funds with which to supply 
some of these necessities and to 
that extent lessen the burden of 
taxation which would otherwise 
have to provide for physical edu- 
cation in its entirety. 

Professionalism has to do with 
the players themselves. No boy 
should be permitted to play on 
any school team who has in any 
way used his athletic skill for 
mercenary gain. 

Fundamentally, all amateur 
athletics are based on the prin- 
ciple of “Play for play’s sake.” 
The theory of every game is to 
gain a given goal by overcoming 
whatever obstacles present them- 
selves. To overcome these ob- 
stacles for the sake of the satis- 
faction that comes with success 
is the ideal embodied in games. 
To a greater or lesser degree all 
tendencies toward professional- 
ism commercialize this ideal and 
to that extent rob it of much of 
its keenest satisfaction. 

The influence of athletic pro- 
fessionalism tends to make a boy 
dissatisfied to play the game for 
its own sake and leads him to 
look upon his athletic prowess as 
a marketable commodity rather 
than a means of recreation and 
self-expression. When this takes 
place many of the very important 
character building qualities which 
form so important a part of ath- 
letics are immediately lost. The 
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ideas of generous service, loyalty, 


sacrifice, and wholehearted de- 
votion to a cause are all taken 
away. 


Any trace of this spirit would 
tend to destroy the real purposes 
of athletics and must not be 
tolerated. 


VII. Proselyting and “Recruiting” 


The practice of some alumni of 
various of our universities in 
bringing undue pressure to bear 
on High School athletes or even 
offering them inducements to get 
them to attend their institutions 
is perhaps the most serious prob- 
lem we have to contend with. The 
alumni think they are performing 
a loyal service to their Alma 
Mater and that they are helping 
the boy when they do this. Asa 
matter of fact they are robbing 
the boy of his naturally whole- 
some and healthy attitude toward 
college athletics and creating a 
difficult problem for the athletic 
authorities of his university. 

This practice introduces a spirit 
of commercialism that is akin to 
professionalism. Instead of con- 
sidering the opportunity of play- 
ing on the varsity a privilege 
earned by merit the boy begins 
to think that some thing extra 
should be done for him if he plays. 
Whenever this occurs much of 
the value in athletics is lost. It 
is a field in which High School 
and College authorities must 
work in close harmony if the 
practice is properly checked. 


VIII. Betting 


Another practtce that should be 
eliminated is that of betting on 
interschool games. It is another 
commercializing influence that 
detracts from the spirit of play. 
It breeds criticism, disloyalty, and 
a lack of harmony among various 
forces that make up a school. It 
detracts from the keenness of the 
contestants by substituting mer- 
cenary incentives in the place of 


ideals. It has no place in school 
athletics. 

The last decade in athletics has 
been characterized by great prog- 
ress in sportsmanship and ethics 
as well as in technique and abil- 
ity. In spite of this great prog- 
ress, however, the practices listed 
above still prevail to a greater or 
lesser extent in various places 
and by their existence very ma- 
terially detract from the full 
value of athletics and competitive 
sport. 

It is a challenge to America’s 
leaders in sport and education 
alike to recognize these condi- 
tions and to bend their energies 
toward their elimination. It is a 
real job for courageous, alert men, 
but one that will pay big returns 
in the progress of sport and its 
meaning in education and human 
life. Then in truth will sport be- 
come, as John Galsworthy says: 
“the most saving grace in the 
world, with its spirit of rules kept, 
and regard for the adversary, 
whether the fight is going for or 
against.” And if we can establish 
this fair play spirit in interna- 
tional affairs we will see “the cat 
force that rules there now slink 
away and human life emerge for 
the first time from the jungle.” 

History tells us that nations 
have succeeded in Democracy and 
Civilization in almost exact pro- 
portion to their participation in, 
and emphasis on, competitive 
games and athletics. 

Just as Greece stood alone, in 
her day, both in athletic prowess 
and in democratic philosophy, so 
today the world’s leaders in the 
principles of democracy also lead 
in practically all phases of com- 
petitive sport. I mean, of course, 
the United States and Great 


Britain. 

On this evidence of history it 
is reasonable to suspect some re- 
lationship to exist between Ath- 
letics and Democracy and I sub- 
mit the idea that this relationship 

















is found in the term sportsman- 
ship with all that that word 
means. 


There is no synonym for sports- 
manship. But if one word were to 
be chosen that might most nearly 
express its meaning, that word 
would be respect. The good 
sportsman has respect for his op- 
ponent. He respects the authori- 
ties under whom he is playing. 
Above all, the good sportsman 
respects the game he is in. He 
plays it to the limit of his ability, 
but he will ask no odds nor accept 
any unfair advantages. He will 
conduct himself at all times in 
such manner as never to bring 
discredit or criticism to the game 
that he is playing or the school 
or university which he represents. 

Primarily our programs of ath- 
letics and competitive sport are 
carried on for the purpose of 
promulgating these ideals. It is 
needless to say that I am a firm 
believer in the educational value 
of athletics on the High School 
student. And in this I am not 
thinking primarily of his physical 
condition. Rather I am thinking 
of his character and the moral 
fiber with which he is to be 
equipped to fight the battles of 
life. ; 

Professor Kennedy of Prince- 
ton University expressed better 
than I am able to the function of 
competitive athletics in education 
in his address to the representa- 
tives of the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association in New York 
last December. He said in part: 
“When a boy comes to school our 
great task is to inform and dis- 
cipline his mental powers that he 
may possess a sharp-edged and 
tempered weapon wherewith to 
confront life. But we must also 
teach him a code of honor and 
chivalry that will govern his use 
of that weapon. And the great 
services of college sport is that it 
can be made to do much for the 
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boy in teaching him that code. It 
says to the boy, “You are going 
to find, in this world, that there 
are causes that will mobilize and 
drain out of you the last ounce of 
your endeavor, of your initiative, 
of your devotion. These causes 
must be met and won, if they are 
won at all, without crossing the 
line that represents the sacrifice 
of integrity and chivalry, of 
sportsmanship or honesty. You 
must learn to fight with the best 
that you can give; and yet never 
do the thing that would enable 
you to win, if by doing it you 
violate the code. 

That is what the world needs. 
That is what business demands ; 
that is what the manhood of this 
country depends on; and where 
will you get a laboratory training 
in that, gentlemen, such as sport 
can give? We can preach the 
code to these boys in the lecture 
room, in the class room, but you 
know and I know that being told 
what to do or how to do it is not 
the same thing as going out and 
taking off your coat and rolling 
up your sleeves and trying to do 
it. That is when you learn 
whether you have got it in you, 
or whether you have not; and I 
say sport provides that training. 

Moreover, in this world, there 
is no one who can succeed in 
everything, all the time. The 
world was not designed on the 
principle that we should; the 
great question that life presents 
as a challenge to character is, 
How does a man meet failure and 
defeat? Does he curl up and 
quit? Does he present an alibi? 
Does he whine? Does he attack 
the ability or the sportsmanship 
of his opponent? Or does he 


stand on his two feet, with his 
chest out and a clear eye and, 
with self-respect say to his op- 
ponent, “Here is my hand, you 
won, I lost; you were a better 


man than I was, that day, that 
time,—but, if you please, we will 
play again.” If competitive sport 
teaches these things it has indeed 
become an educational influence 
of the highest type, capable of de- 
veloping in these boys a fineness 
and a strength that not all the 
shocks of life may destroy or take 
away.” 

It is because I so firmly believe 
these things, that I am now 
spending all my time at Michigan 
in administering athletics and 
competitive sport. Those of us 
that have the honor and privilege 
of participating, in some degree, 
in the guidance of this vital part 
of education have a responsibility 
which compares, in magnitude of 


opportunity, with any field of 
service with which I am ac- 
quainted. 


It is, then, in the building of 
men that competitive sport dis- 
plays its real significance. I am 
convinced that because of prop- 
erly supervised athletics, there 
are more men in the world than 
there would otherwise be, who 
measure up to the standard of 
true manhood. 
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Conference Tournament. During 
the past spring a general intercol- 
legiate tournament was held on the 
Pacific Coast but it was not played 
under the auspices of the Pacific 
Coast Conference. Practically all 
of the schools that are members of 
the Conferences previously men- 
tioned send representatives to the 
general tournaments. These deter- 
mine the team and individual cham- 
pionships of the section represented, 
and are considered the climax of the 
season, the same as the general in- 
tercollegiate and conference track 
and field meets settle the year’s su- 
premacy in that branch of athletics. 

A summary of the facts here- 
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with submitted shows that golf is 
both a major and a minor sport at 
different institutions. In addition 
to awarding minor sports letters or 
insignia it is possible in a number 
of universities to receive the major 
sport emblem for exceptional meri- 
torious performances in golf. When 
schools do not own or control their 
own golf courses, quite satisfactory 
arrangements have been made with 
private golf clubs or with public 
courses to practice and to play 
tournament matches. The finances 
involved in supporting a represen- 
tative golf team have been found ‘to 
be nominal and quite within the 
range of almost all schools inter- 
ested in the development of a broad 
expansive program of intercollegiate 
athletics. 

Intercollegiate golf seems to be 
best organized and supported in 
the Atlantic states and in the Mid- 
dlewest, particularly in the Western 
or Big Ten Conference, and in the 
Missouri Valley Conference. Insti- 
tutions that are progressive have 
already made great strides in en- 
couraging golf. It is quite gratify- 
ing to those interested in the de- 
velopment of the great game of 
golf to know that many of the most 
prominent and most progressive of 
American colleges and universities 
have been the pioneers in recogniz- 
ing golf as an intercollegiate sport 
and in giving the game their en- 
thusiastic support. 

The object in sending out the golf 
questionnaire was to find out how 
the question of intercollegiate golf 
is being solved. If, as a result, of 
our somewhat incomplete study of 
the problem, some schools that have 
not yet worked out their golf plans 
may be aided, or if those schools 
that are now conducting golf teams 
receive new ideas and some en- 
couragement or become better satis- 
fied with their present plans, this 
little article shall not have been in 
vain. 
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